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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARV 


Ibis  report  considers  the  iopact  of  patriotic  aotives  on 
decisions  by  youths  to  enlist  in  the  arsed  forces  and  on 
their  subsequent  siXitary  service.  It  describes  (a)  how 
often  those  servinq  in  the  Biliary  dais  to  do  so  for 
patriotic  reasons,  (b)  the  social  sources  of  patriotic 
attitudes,  and  (c)  the  behavioral  consequences  of  being 
patriotically  motivated  for  one's  ailitary  career.  The 
description  is  cast  in  a  theoretical  fraaework  which 
challenges  the  practice  of  focusing  priaarily  on  levels  of 
pay  and  other  aarket^linked  conditions  oi  work  when 
establishing  military  nanpower  policy.  Hortative  and 
nonoconotic  factors,  especially  patriotic  factors,  tust  also 
bo  taken  into  account.  He  define  patrioiist  as  the 
readiness  to  act  in  the  service  of  one's  country. 

our  principal  conclusion  is  that  patriotic  aotives  play  a 
persistent  and  iaportant  part  in  affecting  the  quality  and 
cotposition  of  the  all-^volunteer  force.  Consequently, 
explanations  of  enlisttent  decisions  based  solely  cn  a 
aarket  todel  of  society  are  unlikely  to  provide  an  adequate 
explanation  of  why  youths  volunteer  for  ailitary  service. 

Evidence  in  support  of  our  aeguaent  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  national  longitudinal  survey  of  youth*“-t$eo 
and  the  1979  IFESS  survey.  The  aain  findings  can  be 
suaaarized  as  follows; 

U  Models  of  the  enlistaent  process,  based  solely 
on  the  econoaic  approach,  underestiaate  the  iaportaoce  of 


noraative  and  aoneconoaic  factois. 

2.  HiHingness  to  assert  patriotic  ■oti?es  for  enlisting 
has  persisted  tliroagh  the  years  of  the  dll-volonteer  force 
and,  today,  can  be  regarded  as  the  lost  inportant  single 
reason  explaining  why  youths  enlist. 

3.  The  distribution  of  patriotic  attitudes  anong  those 
serving  in  the  nilitary  cross-cuts  characteristic  social 
structural  positions  defined  by  race,  educational 
attainaent,  r'^gion,  place  of  residence,  and  parent's 
occupation. 

4.  The  transaission  of  patriotic  attitudes  is  linked  to 
interpersonal  processes  of  ptiaary  group  contact  asong 
faiily  and  friends,  processes  which  other  studies  have  shown 
to  be  crucial  in  sbapiug  the  crieotation  of  youths  toward 
ttilitacy  service.  The  substance  of  what  aicrosocial 
processes  traasait,  however,  varies  with  nacrosociological 
factors  defining  the  historical  and  cultural  context. 

5.  People  who  enlist  for  patriotic  reasons  are  aote 
likely  than  others  to  fill  roles  which  are  central  tc  the 
■  Hit ary *s  aissioo.  Because  patriotic  attitudes  are  not 
systeaat ically  associated  with  social  structural  positions, 
their  iapact  aitigates  trends  toward  oVerrepresentation  of 
disadvantaged  youths  in  coebat  and  allitary  roles. 

6.  Whether  aeasured  Sb’^iectiwely  or  objectively,  those 
who  enlist  for  patriotic  reasons  are  eore  effective  role 
perforaers  than  those  who  enlist  for  other  reasons* 

These  findings  aunt  be  properly  interpreted.  They  do  not 
warrant  crude  earketing  strategies  by  which  •patriots"  aaoog 
youth  could  be  identified  as  a  special  aarket  segient  toward 
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which  to  direct  recruiting  prograns.  Advertising  programs 
that  describe  what  the  oilitary  does  are  more  likely  tc  be 
appropriate.  Such  descriptions  define  the  current  lission 
of  the  military  and  make  clear  its  status  as  a  special 
institution  in  which  those  who  choose  can  work  effectively 


to  serve  their  country 


CHAffTEB  I 


PATflIOTISM  IM  the  POSl-VIETNAH  PEBlOo 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope 

This  report  coosidors  the  iai{act  o£  patriotic  aotives  on 
decisions  by  youths  to  enlist  in  the  arsed  forces  and  on 
their  subsequent  ailitary  service.  It  has  two  purposes, 
descriptive  and  analytic.  The  first  i)urpose  is  to  describe 
how  often  those  serving  in  the  silitary  claia  to  do  sc  for 
patriotic  reasons#  that  is#  as  a  service  to  their  country. 
It  is  also  to  doscrihe  the  social  characteristics  of  those 
who  aahe  such  claias  and  to  see  in  what  way  {if  any}  th«y 
can  bo  distinguished  troa  their  £e Lion-sot vers  who  saLc  no 
siailac  claia.  And  it  is  to  ccaparo  the  otperiencc  of 
ailitary  life  had  by  those  ahc  claia  to  be  patriotitally 
aotivated  with  the  ailitary  eaperienco  had  by  those  who  do 
not.  These  descriptions  constilote  the  bulk  of  the  rofort. 
The  purpose  aay  not  seoa  to  warrant  the  hulk#  for  who  doubts 
the  patriotic  aotives  of  iaerican  iilitary  personnel?  ftill 
the  level  of  our  iqnoranco  about  tho  relative  iapoctance  of 
ooraative  factors^  of  which  the  patriotic  is  one#  in  guiding 
youths  to  participate  in  the  all-volunteer  force  is 
difficult  to  eractgerate.  Only  a  liaited  ouaber  of  tapirlcal 
studies  have  been  done  which  have  data  bearing  on  the  issue 
and  these  have  not  always  been  analyzed  with  questions  about 


normative  motives  in  mind.  There  is,  then,  a  void  which  we 

f 

hope  to  fill  in  what  is  J^nown  about  how  normative, 
especially  about  how  patriotic,  motives  affect  young  people 
serving  in  the  all-volunteer  armed  fotce?- 

The  second  purpose  is  analytic.  Students  of  military 
manpower  policy  have  neglected  to  study  the  operation  of 
patriotic  motives  at  least  in  part  because  they  have  teen 
guided  in  their  thinking  on  this  subject  by  a  "market  model" 
of  society.  A  basic  assumption  of  this  model  is  that  people 
act  rationally  to  satisfy  utilities.  Society  is  believed  to 
be  comprised  of  "rational  actors"  who  compete  against  one 
another  to  acquire  things,  whether  material  or  not,  which 
satisfy  their  particular  wants.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
talk  about  normative  factors  while  adhering  to  such  a  model, 
but  it  is  difficult.  Neither  the  language  of  rational 
calculation  or  the  image  of  cempetitivo  society  geared  to 
satisfy  individual  wants  can  easily  capture  the  ideas  of 
self-sacrifice  or  dutiful  service  to  a  political  community 
which  our  ordinary  notion  of  patriotism  typically  connotes. 
For  this  reason,  primarily,  but  others  as  well  (discussed  in 
section  2  below),  our  conceptual  apparatus  for  analysing 
such  complex  normative  motives  as  patriotism  is  not 
well-devoloped.  Ue  shall  try  here  to  remedy  that  prchlem 
somewhat  by  casting  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  report  in 
terms  of  an  analytic  framework  to  be  developed  (later  or)  in 
this  chapter. 

The  justification  for  pursuing  cither  purpose  is  that 
patriotic  motives  are  a  more  signiticant  factor  affecting 
enlistment  decisions  than  is  rocognimed  by  current 
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researchers  and  military  manpower  planners  concerned  with 
the  subject.  Our  central  thesis  is  that  patriotic  motives 
play  a  persistent  and  important  part  in  affecting  the 
quality  and  composition  of  the  all-volunteer  armed  forces. 
Consequently,  explanations  of  enlistment  decisions  tased 
solely  on  the  market  model  cf  social  organization  are 
unlikely  to  provide  an  adequate  explanation  of  why  youths 
volunteer  for  military  service. 

A  basic  question,  of  course,  is  whether  there  is  evidence 
to  permit  evaluation  or  thi ^  thesis.  There  is,  though 
certain  limits  on  the  availability  of  evidence  do  affect  the 
scope  of  ou .  rrudy.  First,  the  data  most  relevant  to  our 
concerns  hav»  been  gathered  in  the  1970s  or  1980.  While 
there  ace  earlier  studios  of  reasons  tor  enlistment  which 
include  questions  about  both  econosic  and  normative  motives, 
the  impact  of  the  draft  on  decisions  to  enlist  during  the 
early  post-World  war  IX  period  mokes  it  hard  to  use  these 
data  for  comparison  with  the  current  situation*  cur  claims 
are  limited  temporally  to  the  post-Vietnam  p'oriod  or,  more 
specifically,  to  the  period  after  the  end  of  conscription. 
Second,  the  studies  we  examine  in  this  recent  period  have 
focused  attention  on  enlisted  rather  than  officer  personnel. 
The  focus  is  justified  substantively  on  the  presumption  that 
filling  the  enlisted  ranks  is  a  more  difficult  and 
challenging  task  in  tho  all-volunteer  recruiting 
environneot.  Consequently,  oui  claims  deal  only  with  the 
effects  of  normative  motivations  of  enlisted  pcrscnnel 
serving  la  tho  post-Vietnam  era  of  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Fortunately,  for  our  purposes,  there  have  been  a  number 


of  studies  done  in  this  peciod  which  do  consider  fcoth 
normative  motives  and  econcmic  incentives  underlying 
decisions  by  young  people  to  enlist.  The  most  important  of 
these  studies  are  the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examination 
Station  (AFEES)  guestioaaires  periodically  administered  as 
part  of  the  in-processing  of  a  large  number  of  recruits  and 
the  National  Longitudinal  survey  (NLS)  survey  of  youth, 
begun  in  1979  and  carried  on  annually  since,  which  will 
eventually  supply  the  first  longitudinal  data  available 
about  youths  serving  in  the  ailitary.  These  and  other 
surveys  drawn  on  in  our  study  are  described  in  Appendix  A. 
«e  would  prefer,  or  course,  to  have  longitudinal  data  for 
use  right  now  (we  do  not)  and  we  would  prefer  to  have 
interview  data  which  provides  a  richer  store  of  information 
than  survey  guestions  for  which  response  categories  have 
been  fixed  a  priori.  That  we  do  not,  limits  the  kind  of 
inferences  we  can  make.  Nevertheless,  the  available 
evidence  is  impressive  in  its  quality  and,  as  ve  shall  see, 
in  the  degree  to  which  it  converges  to  support  our  main 
contention  that  patriotic  aotivaticns  play  an  important  role 
in  affecting  oniistoout  and  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  object  of  the  rest  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish  a 
theoretical  fcaaeworh  for  analyzing  these  data,  in  the  next 
section,  we  provide  a  brief  overview  of  contemporary  thought 
about  patriotism  to  afford  a  view  of  why  this  factor  has 
been  neglected  or  oeeu  thought  to  be  irrelovi»nt  for 
discussion  of  military  manpower  planning  in  the  1S70s.  In 
section  3,  we  show  that  empirically,  despite  lacking  much 
official  encouragement,  patriotism  continues  to  he 


considered  an  iaportant  justification  for  military  service 
by  those  irho  serve.  In  the  fourth  section  ve  offer  a 
definition  of  patriotism  to  guide  our  analysis.  We  clarify 
its  meaning  by  comparing  it  to  alternative  definitions  and 
by  exploring  its  implications  fcx  thinking  about  the  social 
process  of  enlistment.  Finally,  in  the  fifth  secticn,  we 
summarize  the  plan  of  the  work. 


2.  Neglect  of  Patr'.otism  and  Military  Manpower  Policy 

The  study  of  patriotism  has  been  neglected  by  social 
science  and  by  manpower  analysts  advising  the  military. 
Their  neglect  is  easily  documented.  (1)  It  is  less  easily 
understood,  especially  (luring  the  period  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force.  The  historical  record  highlights  the  role 
of  patriotic  factors  in  explai^'ing  levels  of  recruitment 
into  the  armed  forces.  From  the  French  devolution  through 
World  War  ll,  the  repeated  sobilizations  of  mass  armies  to 
fight  ‘‘total”  wars  depended  ‘o  an  important  extent  on 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  (2)  Social  scientists  are  aware  tf 
these  facts.  Besearch  done  <n  the  Wehrmaebt  in  World  War  il 
told  of  the  importance  of  attachcent  to  symbols  of 
nationhood  for  understanding  levels  of  unit  cohesion.  (3) 
Such  research  sight  nave  provided  the  basis  for  further  work 
about  the  role  of  attachsent  to  symbols— or  mote 
specifically  of  patriotism  and  nationalism — in  affecting 
rates  of  volunteering  for  and  service  in  the  military,  (4) 
But  it  did  not.  The  guestion  is  why?  There  are  three 
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reasons  which  we  think  help  answer  the  (juestioo:  the 
organization  ot  social  science  research,  the  negative  and 
critical  attitude  held  by  aany  scholars  toward  patriotisa 
which  has  discouraged  research  on  the  subject,  and  the 
adoption  by  social  scientists  and  aanpower  analysts  c£  a 
utilitarian  outlook  for  explaining  social  behavior. 

The  first  reason  is  inportant  if  we  are  to  avoid 
attributing  too  ouch  intentionality  to  the  neglected  study 
of  patriotic  factors.  The  pcint  has  recently  been 
eophasized  by  Morris  Janowitz.  Addressing  this  issue,  he 
reninds  us  that  social  scientists  "dc  not  operate  with  a 
carefully  worked  out  research  agenda,**  but  rather  **stonbl6 
fron  project  to  project'*  with  the  result  that  crucial  data 
needed  to  study  an  issue  are  often  lacking.  (5)  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  social  science  research  of  the  lilitacy 
has  been  increasing  both  in  the  nuabor  of  studies  done  and 
in  the  range  of  topics  covered,  (6)  Still  there  ace  liiits 
to  what  is  covered,  not  all  of  which  are  established  by  the 
scarcity  of  resources.  So  long  as  the  research  topics  to  be 
pursued  arc  chosen  freely  as  the  result  of  the  curiosity  and 
interests  of  individual  scholars  or  at  the  behest  of  various 
research  sponsors,  each  of  whoa  has  his  own  curiosity  and 
interests  to  satisfy,  not  every  topic  that  aight  be  studied 
will  be  studied.  Tho  range  of  topics  covered  will  be  a 
fragaent  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do.  Studies  done  will  be 
concentrated,  unevenly,  in  different  areas,  at  different 
tiaes  as  dictated  by  fashions  prevailing  in  each  discipline 
and  by  the  real  opportunities  for  intellectual  advance,  if 
the  study  of  patciotisa  has  been  neglected,  it  has  been  to 


sone  extent  an  unintended  consequence  of  the  way  research 
agendas  are  established  and  carried  out. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  uany  scholars  have  reacted 
negatively  toward  patriotisa  and  have  been  critical  of  what 
they  thought  it  stood  for.  their  reaction,  drawing  its 
strength  froa  two  sources,  is  also  partly  responsible  for 
neglect  of  the  study  of  patrictisn.  One  source  of  their 
negativisa  is  the  belief  that  patriotisa  entails  an 
uncritical  loyalty  toward  the  naticn-state  and  an 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  conaands  of  governnent.  Such 
patriotisa  can  lead  to  an  unjustified  aggrandiseaent  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  (7)  Citizens  whose  loyalty  is  unbridled 
by  any  other,  especially  noce  proxiaate  loyalties  cannot  act 
responsibly  to  check  policies  followed  either  by  a  vainly 
iaperious  or  a  vell-ieaning,  but  incoapetent  governient. 
The  onoraous  destruction  of  husan  lives  during  Vorld  liar  I 
renains  the  vital  syibol  of  the  pcoblea.  As  local 
attachaents  are  under alned,  such  failures  of  leadership  are 
bound  to  recur  not  only  in  war,  but  in  other  spheres  as 
national  governnent  assuacs  nore  and  greater 
responsibilities  until  eventually  it  overreaches  its  grasp. 
There  is  a  sense,  articulated  by  Robert  Nisbet,  that  this  is 
the  course  we  are  on.  According  to  this  view,  patriotisa 
which  was  the  lifeblood  of  the  national  political  coaaunity 
is  losing  its  vitality;  deseicated,  it  is  no  longer 
iiportant.  (8) 

The  second  source  of  negativisa  reacts  rather  to  the 
iapotenco  than  to  the  overreaching  power  of  the  state.  It 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  patriotisa  sustains  parochial 


identificatioa  and  conaitaents  to  particular  interests  vbich 
are  futile  and  counterproductive  in  the  face  of  sodern 
weaponry*  The  bleak  prospects  of  nuclear  war  sake  nockery 
of  substantive  clains  to  national  sovereignty.  The  loyalty 
of  citizens  tied  too  closely  to  the  nation  blocks 
identification  with  the  ''one  world"  of  huaankind  which  is 
needed  to  force  governnents  to  recognize  their  weakness  and 
work  seriously  for  effective  disaraaaent.  (9)  Patriotisa  is 
an  anachronisa  according  to  this  view  and  an  obstacle  to 
peace.  Aware  of  the  role  intellectuals  played  in 
cultivating  intense  nationalistic  sentinents  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  (10)#  there  is  now  aaong  aany  an  understandable 
reluctance  to  undertake  research  which  night  stir  patriotic 
sentinents.  The  dangers  of  nisunderstanding  are  real* 

Both  sources  of  negativisa  toward  national  patriotisa 
sustain  doubt  about  the  capacity  of  national  governnents  to 
rule  authoritatively  whether  owing  to  the  lack  of  conpeting 
local  patciotisns  or  to  the  lack  of  a  larger  world-enbracing 
attachnent.  Their  doubt  resonates  with  the  cynical  attitude 
toward  political  authority  which  characterizes  the 
"advocacy"  reporting  of  nass  nedia  journalists.  (11) 
Nevertheless#  the  warrant  for  doubt  can  be  exaggerated*  The 
negativisa  is  based  on  beliefs  about  patriotisa  which  arc  in 
need  of  reconstruction  (see  section  4  below) • 

Pinally#  social  scientists  and  nanpower  analysts  have 
neglected  to  study  patriotisa  because  they  have  adopted  a 
■arket-nodel  approach  to  their  study  of  social  organization- 
The  approach  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  logic  is 
utilitarian  and  rationalist.  According  to  the  aarket  aodel# 


individuals  ace  abstracted  £ion  their  social  fraie  and 
supposed  to  be  autononous  beings  internally  iapelled  to 
pursue  (vith  varying  degrees  of  avidity)  the  satisfaction  of 
their  vants.  To  do  so,  individuals  enter  into  exchanges 
vith  one  another  or  with  the  najor  institutions  of  society. 
They  are  free  (and  should  be  free)  to  calculate  which  aaong 
a  set  of  alternative  courses  is  the  one  nost  likely  to  help 
them  achieve  their  aiis.  They  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
restrained  froa  pursuing  that  course.  (12)  The  extent  to 
which  this  aodel  has  been  adopted  by  researchers  concerned 
vith  ailitary  recruitaent  is  striking  and  undeniable.  It 
underpins  current  research  into  levels  of  pay  and  the 
conditions  of  work  as  well  as  studies  of  youth  attitudes 
toward  the  ailitary.  The  priiary  purpose  is  "aacket 
resea rch;**  it  is  to  deteraine  what  segaents  aaong  the  youth 
populaton  are  aost  attracted  to  the  "product"  which  the 
ailitary  has  to  offer.  Indeed,  the  aacket  outlook  has 
becoae  so  doainant  as  to  achieve  for  soae  the  status  of 
dogaa.  As  noted  in  a  recent  paper  by  John  Paris,  when 
confronted  vith  data  which  dc  not  fit  the  aodel,  these 
researchers  are  willing  to  throw  tbei  out,  treating  thea  as 
ahberant  rather  than  as  evidence  casting  doubt  on  the  aodel. 
(13) 

Adoption  of  the  aarket  aodel  was  not  foreordained 
especially  in  regard  to  ailitary  aanpover  policy.  At  the 
close  of  world  War  II,  there  was  a  strong  presuaption  within 
the  araed  forces  that  ailitary  service  was  an  obligation  and 
that  presuaption  was  evidently  widely  shared  by  aeabers  of 
the  civilian  population  through  the  1960s.  (14)  The  change 
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in  outlook  can  be  dated  by  acceftance  of  the  Gates 
Commission  report  in  1970  which  cecooaended  establishing  an 
all-volunteer  force.  Not  the  reccmomendation  per  se,  but 
the  logic  justifying  it  sustains  the  claim.  Bather  than 
obligation,  military  service  was  viewed  as  a  job.  Failure 
to  pay  wages  comparable  to  those  paid  in  the  civilian 
sector,  whether  to  draftees  or  tc  career  service  personnel, 
was  to  impose  a  burden,  a  special  "tax"  to  be  borne  by  those 
in  the  military,  but  not  by  ethers.  Adopting  a  more 
equitable  system  of  pay  would  enable  the  military  to  attract 
into  its  ranks  a  large  enough  number  of  qualified  ycoths 
that  the  draft  could  be  abolished.  It  would  end  the  system 
of  "hidden  taxation",  which  low  payed  conscripticn  had 
imposed  on  some,  and  distribute  the  costs  of  defense  more 
fairly  across  the  whole  population.  (15)  The  presuipticn  cf 
a  military  obligation,  of  course,  was  abandoned.  And 
patriotic  motivations  to  serve  were  largely  beside  the 
point.  Not  that  the  Gates  commission  lacked  regard  for  the 
patriotism  of  those  serving.  Bather,  the  commissioners 
believed  that  patriotic  motivations  varied  independently  of 
market-based  economic  iucootives  to  join  the  military.  They 
saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  joined  for  higher 
pay  or  better  working  conditions  would  be  less  motivated  to 
servo  their  country  than  those  who  joined  at  Lower  rates  of 
pay.  (16)  ConsegucDtly  they  felt  free  to  ceccmmcnd  a 
Strategy  for  recruitment  into  an  all-volunteer  force  which 
put  primary  emphasis  on  the  oackct-linked  factors  of  pay 
and  conditions  of  work.  Consideration  of  patriotism — or  any 
other  normative  factor— was  judged  to  be  largely  irrelevant 


for  the  construction  of  ailitarj  oanpower  folicy.  As  it  was 
put  in  one  study  prepared  for  the  Gates  COBoission,  "He  .  , 
.  assume  that,  in  principle,  the  individual  can  evaluate 
noQ-pecuniary  costs  and  benefits  in  pecuniary  terms."  (17) 

In  sum,  recent  years  have  not  been  ones  to  encourage  the 
study  of  patriotism  as  an  important  factor  affecting  levels 
of  enlistment  in  the  all-volunteer  force,  Segativism  toward 
patriotism  within  the  social  sciences  generally  has  not 
created  a  climate  in  which  such  studies  could  flourish. 
Adoption  of  an  approach  toward  lilitary  manpower  policy  that 
emphasizes  market  incentives  rather  than  political 
obligations  has  also  helped  to  produce  if  not  a  conspiracy 
of  silence,  at  least  silence  on  this  issue. 

3.  Persistence  of  Patriotic  Hotivation 

Given  greater  emphasis  on  cconcoic  incentives  and  the 
lack  of  attention  paid  to  patriotic  motives  by  recruitment 
policy,  it  is  surprising  but  important  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  enlisted  personnel  report  that  they  volunteered  for 
military  service  out  of  a  desire  to  serve  their  country. 
Uniform  trend  data  are  not  available  for  every  service  over 
the  years  foiiowiug  the  end  of  ccnscription.  What  data  are 
available,  however,  show  that  young  people  do  regard 
patriotic  activation  as  an  important  factor  influencing 
their  decision  to  enlist. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  this  fact  is  available  from 
random  sample  surveys  of  enlisted  personnel  done  by  the  U.S. 


Ar«y  for  the  years  1974  to  1981*  The  relevant  data  art 
summarized  in  Table  1-1.  Not  suprisingly,  career  soldiers 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  agreeing  with  the  statement  that 
"everyone  should  have  to  serve  his  or  hex  country  in  some 
way."  There  ate  modest  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in 
the  exact  percentage  reported.  These  fluctuations  should 
not  distract  one  from  perceiving  the  strong  and  enduring 
attitude  favoring  natonal  service  among  enlisted  personnel 
serving  beyond  the  first  term.  Although'  their  attitude  was 
less  homogenous,  first-term  servers  share  the  careerists' 
orientation  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  having  to  serve  one's 
country.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  sharp  upswing  in 
the  percentage  of  those  who  agree  that  service  is  reguired, 
from  its  low  of  59.45t  in  1979  to  its  high  or  78,11  in  1981. 
Perhaps  more  important,  the  gap  in  outlooK  separating 
first-term  and  career  servers  narrowed  perceptibly  after 
1970. 

Those  data  reflect  the  process  of  self  selection  of 
miltary  persunuoi  from  that  segment  of  the  American 
population  most  inclined  to  believe  in  the  importance  of 
national  service.  Not  that  these  trend  data  support  the 
hypothesis  that  the  military  have  become  more  insulated  from 
American  society  on  this  issue  of  serving  one's  country. 
Gallup  poll  data  suggest  a  trend  of  opinion  regarding  the 
requirement  of  national  service  similar  to  what  we  observe 
for  first-term  servers.  In  1S73,  63K  favor  some  form  of 
natioual  service  for  males,  in  1977  the  percentage  is 
and  in  1979,  60K;  but  in  1981,  71t  of  those  polled  favor 
Gomo  fora  of  national  service.  To  be,  st^re  young  people 
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Table  1-1.  Percent  in  Acoy  She  Strongly  Agree  or  Agree  that 
"Everyone  should  Have  to  serve  His  or  Her  Country  in  Soie 
Hay",  1974-1981  (enlisted  perscneel  only) 


Year 

First  Tern 

career  Servers 

1981 

78-1 

89.7 

1980 

te.4 

84.6 

1979 

65.6 

80.1 

1978 

59.4 

81.5 

1977 

64.9 

83.9 

1976 

62.5 

81.1 

1975 

64.2 

32.5 

1974 

62.6 

85.1 

Source: 

Hunan  Hesources  ooveloieent 

Directorate,  Perscnnel 

Dapartnoot,  U.S*  Amy,  Soldier  Survey,  1974-1961 
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between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  are  far  less  liXely  than  the 
population  as  a  wnole  to  favor  any  requirement  of  national 
service.  Yet,  in  recent  years,  even  young  people  have 
looked  with  increasing  favor  cn  some  sort  of  required 
national  service,  While  only  42J(  favored  such  a  requirement 
in  1979,  down  from  SOS  in  1977  and  511  in  1973,  5€1  favored 
such  a  requirement  in  1981.  On  the  basis  of  those  figures, 
increased  support  for  national  service  among  first  term 
servers  mirrors  a  similar  trend  within  the  civilian 
population.  (18) 

Differences  in  the  level  cf  agreement  in  favor  cf  a 
requirement  to  serve  one's  country  between  young  people  in 
the  civilian  population  and  those  sorving  in  the  military 
provide  us  with  an  indirect  measure  of  the  effects  cf 
patriotic  motivation  on  enlistment  rates.  The  assumpticn  is 
that  those  who  favor  a  cequireteot  for  national  service  arc 
more  liXely  than  others  to  be  self  motivated  to  oolist  out 
of  a  desire  to  serve  their  country. 

.lore  direct  measures  are  available  for  enlisted  persconel 
from  AFEES  survey  data  collected  in  1971,  1977,  and  1979. 
In  the  1971  survey  reepondents  were  asked  whotner  a  desire 
**to  servo  my  country"  vas  a  "strong  influence,**  •‘some 
influence,**  or  **oo  influence**  on  the  respondents*  decisict; 
to  enlist.  Only  18,31  said  it  had  **110  influence**  on  their 
decision,  while  42.21  said  it  was  a  **strohg  influence**  and 
39.51  said  it  was  "some  influence.**  Of  the  11  other  reasons 
for  enlisting  included  ih  this  survey  only  three  reasons 
influenced  a  larger  propertion  of  the  sample.  These  data 
provide  a  benchmark  by  which  to  evaluate  changes  in  the 


post- Vietnam  period.  The  data  Jor  1977  confirB  cur 
hypothesis  that  the  patriotic  motive  has  peristed  as  an 
important  factor  affecting  enlistments  despite  the  end  of 
conscription  and  the  greater  emphasis  on  market-tased 
economic  incentives.  Presented  vith  a  ouch  longer  list  of 
26  reasons  for  enlisting,  only  17. 6S  of  the  respondents  in 
1977  report  that  wanting  “to  serve  my  country”  was  ”oot 
important  to  enlistment, ”  while  h2.6X  said  it  was  “somewhat 
important”  and  39. 9X  that  it  was  "very  important”  to  their 
enlistment.  The  survey  tor  1979  permits  us  to  assess  how 
important  the  desire  to  serve  cnc^s  country  is.  Cn  a  list 
of  11  possible  reasons  for  enlistment,  "to  serve  my  country” 
was  chosen  as  the  most  important  or  second  most  isportant 
reason  by  over  20 S  of  ail  cespoadents,  (19) 

In  the  NhS  duevey  for  iSbO,  the  respondents  most 
comparable  to  repondents  in  the  h¥Ei$  samples  are  those 
young  (mople  who  have  enlisted  hut  are  not  yet  seivicg  in 
the  armed  forces.  The  level  at  which  those  respondents 
report  enlisting  "to  serve  one’s  country”  (133.  if)  is 
comparable  with  the  levels  reported  in  earlier  years  by 
recent  recruits  in  the  hray. 

Overall,  whether  we  look  at  general  indicators  of 
attitudes  toward  required  naticral  service  cr  more  personal 
explanations  of  why  enlisted  personnel  enlist,  there  is  a 
pattern  of  persistence  and  perhaps  even  an  upswing  in  the 
importance  of  attributions  to  serving  one’s  country.  These 
findings  are  central  to  our  analysis,  for  we  shall  argue, 
patriotism  is  the  readiness  to  act  in  the  service  of  coc's 
count  ty. 
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4.  The  Jleaning  of  Patriotism 

Patriotism  is  often  defined  as  ''love  of  one's  country" 
but  to  do  so  seems  to  adopt  a  definition  that  lacks  precise 
meaning.  As  Francis  Coker  wrote  in  his  article  on  this 
subject  for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  "there 
is  little  agreement  among  equally  intelligent  and  public 
spirited  men  as  to  what  is  meant  by  one's  country,  who  one's 
fellow  countrymen  ace,  what  services  and  sacrifices  one  ewes 
them  and  what  sor^  of  social  conduct  follows  naturally  from 
the  patriotic  attitude,"  (20)  Ccker  neglected  to  add  how 
little  agre  ment  there  is  about  wha't.  we  mean  by  "love"  when 
we  refer  to  oar  attachments  tc  a  collectivity.  Mo  matter 
what  definition  we  choose,  we  nay  not  be  able  to  escape  this 
problem  entirely. 

The  difficulty  is  that  ordinarily  we  use  "patriotism"  as 
a  term  of  evaluation  rather  than  as  u  neutral  term 
describing  some  easily  verifiable  fact  about  a  person.  Our 
use  of  it  is  unlike  (say)  our  use  of  the  word  "gentlemac"  in 
its  original  meaning,  which  designated  a  man  with  a  coat  of 
arms  and  landed  property,  but  is  like  our  use  of  "gentleman" 
in  its  current  meaning,  Josignating  someone  who  behaves 
well,  "lovinu  one's  country",  like  "behaving  well,"  is  a 
term  of  praise  that  carries  no  readily  agreed  upon  oeacing, 
Cor.SQ guently ,  to  say  soueoue  is  a  patriot  reveals  more  about 
the  attitude  of  the  speaker  than  about  the  objective 
behavior  of  the  person  spoken  about,.  (21)  The  difficulty  is 
illustrated  graphically  when  wr  recall  the  disapprobation 
early  Americans  accorded  such  Eritish  patriots  as  Ttesas 
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Hiiitch inson,  once  governor  of  '  the  Massachusetts  cclony,  or 
Benedict  Arnold.  (22)  Despite  the  difficulties,  it  is 
essential  for  social  science  research  to  establish  the 
neaning  of  patriotiso  as  much  as  possible  in  terms  that 
allow  us  to  use  it  as  a  neutral  term  describing  something 
definite  about  the  social  pheomena  we  are  trying  to 
understand. 

For  our  purposes  then,  patriotism  is  the  readiness  tc  act 
in  the  service  of  one's  country,  it  is  an  attitude,  an 
orientation  to  act  in  a  particular  way.  It  includes  a 
cognitive  or  critical  component  of  beliefs  about  the 
existence  of  a  duty  or  obligaticn  to  serve  one's  country  and 
about  the  way  such  duties  and  obligations  can  be  discharged. 
(23)  These  beliefs  ace  complcs.  They  are  not  usually 
clearly  articulated  within  the  Binds  of  most  individuals. 
They  operate  within  us  nonetheless  and,  to  an  important 
extent,  they  are  collectively  shared.  They  define  what  it 
means  substantively  to  serve  one's  country.  The  patriotic 
attitude  however  is  not  only  a  matter  of  beliefs.  It  also 
includes  sentiment.  Identification  of  oneself  as  a  citizen 
among  citizens  within  a  political  community  and  feelings  of 
solicitude  toward  the  well-being  of  that-  coamunity  are 
important  aspects  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Not  less 
important  are  the  feelings  of  affinity  one  has  fer  fellow 
members  of  sociocy  and  of  attachment  to  the  territory  which 
our  country  occupies  and  is  called  “home."  (24)  Each  of 
these  sentiments  is  capanie  of  being  bruised  or  excited. 
Vhen  they  are,  our  readiness  to  act  as  patriots  is  aroused. 
Of  course  it  is  not  ordinary  that  these  sentiments  art 


excited.  Most  of  the  time,  their  strength  is  attenuated  ty 
the  reguirements  and  routines  of  daily  life.  Even  so,  they 
act  as  a  restraint  on  us.  They  predispose  us  to  act  not 
only  with  regard  for  our  self-interest,  but  with  regard  also 
for  the  consequences  of  our  actions  on  others. 

In  sum,  patriotism  as  we  define  the  term  is  a  complex 
attitude  founded  both  on  positive  sentiments  toward  and 
particular  beliefs  about  serving  one's  country.  Ke  can 
clarify  our  meaning  by  treating  two  questions.  First,  how 
does  this  definition  differ  from  alternative  conceptions? 
And  second,  how  does  this  way  cf  thinking  about  patriotism 
help  us  understand  something  about  why  youths  volunteer  for 
military  service? 


Alternative  Cgugeptions 

Much  confusion  about  the  meaning  of  patriotism  and 
hostility  toward  it  results  from  an  overemphasis  on  the  role 
of  sentiment  in  forming  the  attitude.  The  consequence  of 
doing  so  is  to  accentuate  what  is  "irrational”  and 
"unthinking"  in  the  patriotic  attitude.  John  Somerville 
recently  excoriated  the  "old"  patriotism  based  on  the 
Immemot.  .al  tradition  of  love  cf  fatherland  which  is,  he 
assorts,  "closely  associated  with  willingness  to  risk  cne's 
life  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defense  of  one's  fatherland 
and  people."  (25)  His  main  argument  is  directed  against 
this  "proudly  irratonai"  but  traditional  association  between 
patriotism  and  war,  for  it  rejects  the  use  and  the  stancards 
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of  reason  by  ordinary  citizens  to  evaluate  questions  of  war. 
He  cites  in  support  of  his  joint,  the  charge  of  the  light 
Brigade  and  the  poem  which  glorified  it,  the  toast  by 
Stephen  Decatur  ("my  country,  right  or  wrong”)  ,  and  popular 
support  for  President  Kennedy's  ultinatua  that  the  Soviets 
remove  their  missiles  from  Cuba*  His  argument  has  many 
faults,  but  illustrates  an  important  point.  What  Janowitz 
calls  "old  fashion”  patriotism  is  "essentially  a  primordial 
attachment  to  a  territorial  society,  a  deeply  felt  almost 
primitive  sentiment,  of  belonging."  Precisely  because  this 
image  of  patriotism  connotes  "an  automatic,  almost 
unthinking  response"  by  citizens,  it  is  "sutject  to 
intellectual,  analytic,  and  moral  criticism."  (26)  Yet  if 
this  image  of  patriotism  is  distorted  or  incomplete,  then 
much  of  the  criticism  of  it  loses  its  force.  It  is  our 
contention  that  Somerville's  iiage  of  patriotism  (and  all 
others  like  it  )  is  distorted  ard  incomplete. 

Insofar  as  the  problem  Somerville  addresses  is  actually  a 
problem,  it  has  to  do  with  "jingoism,"  and  "chauvinism"  and 
"xenophobia."  But  those  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
patriotism.  They  presume  a  comparative  context  of  attitudes 
about  one's  country  in  contrast  to  attitudes  toward  ether 
countries,  and  imply  invidious  distinctions  or  belligerent 
policies.  Patriotic  attitudes  ty  themselves  do  not  imply 
any  particular  valence  of  attitudes  towards  other  groups  or 
countries.  To  suggest  that  they  do  distorts  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  More  to  the  point,  the  patriotic  attitude  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  sentiment  which,  once  aroused,  carries 
people  headlong  to  do  whatever  government  bids  them. 
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Sentiments  make  us  ready  to  act.  Hov  we  act,  whether 
critically  or  uncritically,  whether  supporting  the 
government  or  opposing  its  policies,  is  a  complicated  matter 
settled  in  large  p^rt  by  the  content  and  strength  oi  our 
beliefs  about  how  to  serve  the  country.  Not  surprisingly, 
we  must  examine  the  content  of  these  beliefs  if  we  want  to 
understand  how  patriotism  and  military  service  are 
connected. 


i  critical  Component 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  connection  between  patriotism  and 
the  motivation  of  youths  tc  volunteer  for  military  service, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  supply  a  single  answer.  What  we  can 
do  is  note  the  long  tradition,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  nation-state,  but  in  social  philosophy  as  well, 
which  documents  the  belief  that  military  service  is 
customarily  considered  to  be  an  obligaton  of  citizenship,  a 
form  of  service  to  one's  country.  The  presumption  of  social 
philosophy  is  of  a  "duty  to  fight  for  one's  polity"  and  that 
"military  service  is  therefore  a  part  of  civic  education." 
(27)  As  just  cited,  the  presumption  is  based  on 
formulations  by  Rousseau,  but  similar  formulations  could  be 
derived  from  Hobbes  and  Locke.  (28)  Even  contemporary 
social  philosophers  recognize  that  "everyone  has  a  natural 
duty  to  do  his  part  in  the  existing  scheme"  of  society,  a 
part  that  may  very  well  include  doing  military  service, 
either  voluntary  or  conscripted.  (29)  These  beliefs  are  not 
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qnly  the  stuff  of  philosophers.  They  are  supported  by  the 
experience  of  national  histories,  ccystallized  in  battle 
nonuments  and  memorial  cemeteries  as  symbols  of  the  nation 
associated  with  military  achievements,  and  carried  on  by 
institutions  like  the  national  nilitia.  (30)  When  they  are 
internalized,  these  beliefs  are  able  by  themselves  to  stir 
the  sentiments  of  patriotism  within  us,  at  least  to  a 
moderate  degree.  For  this  reason,  we  expect  that  youths  who 
have  been  exposed  to  these  beliefs  and  who  assimilated  them 
are  more  likely  than  other  youths  to  join  the  military  and 
that  they  will  do  so  for  patriotic  reasons. 

There  are,  of  course,  substantial  and  important 
differences  of  opinion  about  tfce  rationale  which  justifies 
the  presumption  that  military  service  is  a  duty  and  a 
service  to  one’s  country.  What  exactly  these  are  need  not 
detain  us  here.  That  they  exist  at  all  is  important,  for  it 
shows  that  our  beliefs  about  how  and  when  to  serve  our 
country  are  not  derived  from  fixed  principles.  The  beliefs 
we  hold  are  inherited  in  large  part  trem  the  past,  but  they 
are  modified  in  our  hands  to  adjust  to  changing 
circumstances.  Differences  of  opinion  in  the  debate  over 
changing  beliefs  make  it  impossible  to  specify,  much  less  to 
justify,  a  single  set  of  circumstances  under  which  every 
military  response  could  be  called  a  service  to  one’s 
country.  But  there  is  no  requirement  for  unanimity  either. 
The  lack  of  complete  consensus  promises  restraint.  The 
point  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  crisis  in  Iran.  When 
hostages  were  taken,  sentiments  crucial  to  the  patictic 
attitude  were  bruised.  There  was  an  outburst  of  patriotic 
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display  and  the  possibility  o£  defensive  reaction  uas  real. 
Yet,  on  balance,  our  beliefs  afccut  how  to  serve  out  country 
did  not  include  taking  oilitary  action  precipitously  on  the 
iapulse  of  bruised  national  sentiments. 

In  sum,  the  patriotic  attitude  is  a  readiness  to  act  in 
the  service  of  one’s  country.  It  is  not  simply  a  sentiment 
which  predisposes  us  “automatically"  or  without  thought  to 
support,  militarily  if  need  be,  any  political  policy.  It  is 
a  balance  of  sentiments,  which  arouse  our  readiness  to  act, 
and  of  beliefs  not  wholly  our  ewn,  but  collectivly  shared. 
Which  justify  what  actions  count  as  service  to  the  country. 
The  role  of  beliefs  is  critical,  but  usually  overlocked. 
They  may  either  encourage  or  restrain  the  impulse  of 
sentiment.  In  either  case,  they  supply  the  standard  or 
norms  for  evaluating  our  action.  How  these  beliefs  are 
formed  is  an  important  question,  but  too  fat  afield  for  us 
to  consider  now,  «e  hypothesive  that  they  are  the  outcome 
of  an  ongoing  process  of  civic  education  which  begins  early 
in  youth  and  continues  throughout  the  life-cycle.  The  focal 
issues,  of  course,  are  whether,  as  one  outcome  of  this 
process,  young  people  join  the  military  for  patriotic 
reasons,  and  if  so,  to  determine  what  impact  the  patriotic 
motive  has  on  their  suhsoguent  military  service.  These  arc 
the  particular  questions  with  wUcb,  as  noted  at  the  outset, 
this  report  is  concerned. 


5.  Plan  of  the  Work 


To  study  these  issues#  we  divided  our  research  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part,  reported  in  chapter  2,  considers  in 
detail  the  relative  importance  of  economic  incentives  and 
normative  motives  in  accounting  for  the  reasons  young  people 
join  the  military.  If  normative  reasons  are  of  small 
importance — a  finding  which  we  can  doubt  because  of  evidence 
already  reported  (section  3  above)  on  the  persistence  cf 
patri otism— then  there  is  little  need  to  inguire  further 
into  the  role  of  patriotic  motives-  our  analysis  of  the 
data  leads  us  to  conclude  that  normative  motives  in  general 
and  patriotic  motives  in  particular  are  important  factors 
influencing  the  enlistment  decision  and  are  wrongly 
overlooked  by  current  military  manpower  studies. 

The  second  part  of  our  study,  reported  in  chapter  3, 
considers  the  processes  of  early  socialization  and  their 
impact  on  forming  patriotic  attitudes  and  so,  indirectly,  cn 
the  decision  to  enlist.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  social 
process  by  which  patriotic  sentiments  and  beliefs  are 
acquired.  Confined  to  survey  data,  vc  are  limited  in  what 
we  can  infer.  Our  analysis  leads  us  to  conclude  that 

I 

socialization  experiences  within  the  family  are  very 
Important  factors  affecting  formation  of  patriotic 
attitudes,  but  that  these  do  not  vary  systematically,  as  one 
might  expect,  with  class-based  or  ethnic  cleavages  in 
society. 

The  third  part  of  our  study,  reported  in  chaptec  4, 
considers  the  impact  of  patriotic  motives  in  the  military. 
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The  issue  here  concerns  the  relationship  hctween  personality 
factors  and  conditions  of  work  in  role  perfornance  within 
the  nilitary.  Here  we  are  United  by  having  only 
cross-sectional  data  when  longitadinal  data  are  wanted  and 
by  a  lack  of  role-specific  perfornance  neasures.  Our 
analysis  allows  us  to  posit  sene  hypotheses  as  benebnarks 
for  future  research.  We  argue  that  patriotically  notivated 
enlisted  personnel  better  assisilate  the  nilitary  role  and 
so  are  "higher”  quality  recruits  than  those  who  enlisted  for 
other  reasons.  Nonetheless,  it  appears  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  patriotic  notivations  night  be  eroded  dnring  the 
course  of  enlisted  service. 

The  report  concludes,  in  chapter  5,  with  an  overview  of 
the  findings  and  a  brief  assessnent  of  the  Units  of 
patriotic  notivations  in  the  contenporary  setting.  Our 
enpbasis  here  is  on  the  inpact  of  nass  advertising  and 
narket-linked  recruiting  policies. 
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chapter  II 


EEASONS  fOfi  ENLISTING  IN  3HE  ALL- VOLUNTEEH  FCBCE 


On  4  October  1982,  the  i^r,qY  Tines  carried  a  report  about 
research  done  Ly  economists  at  the  Arny  Research  Institute 
on  ho«  economic  recovery  might  effect  present  high  levels  of 
enlistment  into  the  military.  They  found  the  link  betveen 
unemployment  and  enlistment  to  be  so  strong  that,  should 
jobless  rates  decline  as  predicted,  the  military  Mill  have 
to  raise  pay  and  increase  educational  benefits  to  avcid  a 
substantial  short  fall  in  accessions.  (1)  The  report  is  not 
unigue.  The  study  is  only  one  further  illustration  of  the 
pervasive  influence  of  economic,  or  market-oriented,  models 
on  the  thinking  of  military  manpover  analysts  since  the  end 
of  the  1960s,  (2)  Nowadays,  oany  (perhaps  most)  analysts 
and  manpower  planners  coo vontionally  attribute  the 
motivation  of  youth  to  volunteer  for  military  service  to 
economic  or  instrumental  incentives.  But,  the  convention 
need  not  be  accepted  unguestioninqly. 

This  chapter  questions  the  uisdem  of  concentrating 
attention  on  economic  incentives  to  the  exclusion  of  ether 
kinds  of  motives  for  enlisting,  the  economic  approach  is 
defective  in  several  ways  (described  in  section  1)  and  of 
limited  utility  for  increasing  cut  knowledge  of  normative 
and  other  noneconomic  reasons  fer  joining  the  armed  fences. 
Grounding  our  analysis  on  data  drawn  from  the  HLS  and  AIEES 
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surveys,  we  argue  (in  secticn  2)  that  noriative  aod 
nooecononic  aotives  are  as  iaportant  to  explainiog 
eolistneat  decisions  as  are  eccnoiic  incentives.  They  aay 
be  more  so,  Hultidiaensional  analysis  of  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  enlisting  suggest,  as  ve  shall  sbov  (in  section 
3)  ,  that  the  patriotic  aotive  of  joining  to  serve  cne's 
country  is  relatively  sore  iapcitant  than  any  other  single 
reason  affecting  enlistaent  decisions. 


1.  The  Liaited  Utility  of  Bconcaic  Explanations 

The  econoaic  approach  to  studying  issues  of  ailitary 
aanpower  is  characterized,  in  hicad  teras,  by  three  related 
assuaptioDs,  One  is  that  cost-benef it  analysis  supplies  a 
coaprehonsive  paradiga  for  understanding  social  behavior, 
especially  dGcisioo-aaking.  It  is  based  on  the  postulate 
that  people  act  as  *'utilityoaaxiaizers**.  k  second  is  that 
individual  decisions  can  be  altered,  at  least  in  aggregate, 
by  aanipulatiog  the  external  structure  of  rewards, 
horaative  factors,  operating  within  individuals,  ate  not 
subject  to  aanipulation  by  policy-aakers  and  so  are  treated 
as  if  they  are  uoiaportant.  ibe  third  assuaption  is  that 
all  individual  preferences,  tc  act  one  way  rather  than 
another,  can  be  reduced  either  to  econoaic  factors  ox 
factors  aaenable  to  econoaic  analysis.  when  applied  to 
probloas  of  aanpower  planning  and  to  evaluations  of  reasons 
for  enlisting,  these  assuapticns  lead  us  to  partial  and 
aisleading  conclusions.  Let  ns  consider  one  exaaple  for 


each  assuaption. 

Cost-beneiit  anaiysi^s  has  been  applied  by  Martin  Binkin 
and  Mark  Eitelberg  to  a  sumiDary  discussion  of  thf 
controversy  sutroundinij  social  representativeness  in  the 
armed  forces.  (3)  The  critical  value,  they  assume,  is  to 
achieve  the  greatest  social  equity.  Hew  to  do  so  depends  on 
whether  we  are  at  war.  During  times  of  war,  social  inequity 


is  minimized 

when 

the 

burdens 

(or 

costs) 

of  military 

service,  the 

risks 

of 

death 

and 

injury , 

are  equally 

distributed  across  all  social  classes.  Accomplishing  this 
usually  requires  a  system  of  mandatory  service  based  on 
conscription.  In  other  times,  social  equity  is  maximized 
when  the  benefits  of  military  service  (education,  jobs  and 
job  training,  etc.)  ace  freely  available  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  minorities  in  society,  A  voluntary  system 
of  recruitment,  oaphasisiag  self-selection,  helps  to  achieve 
this  goal,  the  assumption  is  that  people  decide  to  ctlist 
on  the  basis  of  seif-ioterost.  the  problem,  as  Biukin  and 
Eltelberg  p^oint  out.  Is  how  to  adjust  institutional 
mechaulsas  of  recruitment  for  maximue  social  equity.  The 
difficulty  is  brought  into  sharp  focus  when  considering  the 
period  of  transition  from  peace  to  war  in  which  a 
disproportionate  risk  to  life  and  limb  is  borne  by  the  least 
advantaged  segments  of  society. 

Mote  that  the  problem  cannot  be  further  resolved  witnin 
the  framework  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  There  are  and  can 
be  no  mitigating  factors.  There  cannot  be  so  long  as  as  we 
view  military  service  as  cither  a  cost  or  oenefit  for  those 
who  serve.  An  alternative  view  was  suggested  in  the  last 
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chapter.  People  joic  the  armed  forces  because  they  believe 
«-hat  doing  so  is  to  perform  a  service  for  one's  country.  So 
long  as  patriotic  beliefs  cut  across  class  lines  and  lines 
of  ethnic  division,  which  they  do  (see  Chapters  III  and  IV), 
then  “representativenessw  is  net  simply  an  index  of  social 
cleavage.  In  the  current  setting  of  an  all-volunteer  force, 
it  is  also  an  index  of  the  extent  to  which  patriotic  beliefs 
motivate  youths  to  enlist  and  affect  present  tendancies 
toward  a  socially  unrepresentative  enlisted  force.  The 
issues  raised  are  complicated  and  treated  more  fully  in 
Chapter  IV.  For  row,  it  is  sufficient  to  grasp  that 

cost-beaefit  analysis  would  not  have  led  Binkin  and 
Eitelberg  to  consider  the  indefendent  effects  of  norsative 
factors  on  this  important  guestion  affecting  recruiting 
policies. 

A  similar  exclusion  of  normative  factors  results  when 
emphasis  is  placed  on  factors  which  policy  makers  can 

manipulate.  We  can  see  this  by  turning  to  the  Silitary 
Option  Evaluation  Study  done  by  Chilton  Besearch  Associates' 
in  1980.  (4)  The  study  identified  three  ■prime'*  lifestyle 
segments  in  the  youth  population  containing  youths  most 

positively  oriented  to  the  miUtary.  And  it  studied  the 

changing  reaction  of  youths  tc  systematic  manipulation  of 
various  conditions  of  work  to  gauge  their  relative 
importance.  The  aim  was  to  devise  a  way  of  measuring  the 
impact  of  changing  conditions  of  work  on  the  propensity  to 
enlist,  of  particular  interest  here  is  one  of  the  three 
lifestyle  segments  called  the  group  of  «potontial  leaders*. 
Members  of  this  group  were  highly  gualified  for  military 


service,  being  well-educated  and  high  achievers.  They  were 
also  more  likely  than  aeflibers  of  ether  segments  to  regard 
••wanting  to  help  my  country^*  as  the  most  important  reason 
affecting  the  decision  to  enlist  (19.556  said  so).  When 
reviewing  the  relevant  market  strategy  for  attracting 
members  of  this  group  into  the  service,  the  Chilton 
researchers  did  not  ignore  this  interesting  finding.  They 
write  that  one  ••most  significant  consideration  in  regard  to 
this  group  is  the  potential  for  traditional  service  oriented 
(patriotic)  motivational  efforts  to  enhance  accessions. •• 
(5)  Tied  to  an  analysis  of  the  external  conditions  of  work, 
which  are  subject  to  policy  manipulation,  they  did  not 
follow  up  on  this  insight.  The  very  next  sentence  in  their 
text  lists  earning  money  for  ccllege  and  other  educational 
benefits,  career  opportunites,  and  interim  jot  training  (all 
economic  factors)  as  the  points  to  emphasize  when  ••selling" 
the  military  service  to  the  Potential  Leader  group. 

Overlooking  evidence  that  ncimatlve-  factors  may  play  an 
important  part  in  affoctiny  enlistment  decisions  is 
conditioned  ey  the  assumption  that  all  individual 
preferences  to  enlist  can  be  reduced,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  economic  factors,  h  particularly  obvious  example  ol  this 
has  recently  been  reported  by  Jehn  Paris.  (T)  ue  tells  of 
an  analysis  of  reenlistment  performed  by  HAKO  economists. 
As  part  of  tboir  work,  they  discovered  a  positive 
relationship  between  reenlistment  and  an  estimate  of 
civilian  earnings  if  the  ces^ondGnt  were  to  leave  the 
military.  Those  who  would  expect  higher  civilian  salaries 
were  in  fact  more  likely  to  reenlist.  The  economists. 
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however,  could  not  accept  the  finding.  Bather  than  treat  it 
seriously  as  something  to  be  explored,  they  blamed  the 
quality  of  the  survey  responses  for  supplying  evidence 
inconsistent  with  the  “common  sense"  of  economic  logic.  The 
assumption  that  economic  factors  are  the  most  important  cnes 
to  look  into  is  not  persuasively  established  on  such 
grounds. 

These  deficiencies  in  the  economic  approach  make  it 
difficult  to  use  when  trying  to  assess  the  relative 
importance  of  a  variety  of  reasons  for  joining  the  military. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  economic  factors  are  unimportant  to 
enlistment  decisions.  Undoubtedly,  they  ate  important.  The 
measure  of  their  importance,  however,  can  only  be  taken  when 
we  consider  their  impact  side  by  side  with  the  impact  of 
normative  and  other  noneconomic  motives.  That  the 
undertaking  would  be  worthwhile  is  indicated  in  a 
preliminary  fashion  by  data  gathered  in  the  1979  AFEES 
survey.  When  offered  the  (hypothetical)  alternati>e  of  a 
civilian  job  paying  $700  a  month,  fewer  than  1  in  3i  (29. 9T, 
n=5331)  who  gave  "service  to  country"  as  one  reason  for 
enlisting  said  they  would  have  taken  the  civilian  job.  In 
contrast,  neatly  1  in  2  (48.  051,  n  =  946)  of  those  who  did  not 
include  "service  to  country"  as  a  reason  for  enlisting  said 
they  would  have  taken  the  civilian  job. 
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2.  Normative  and  jiconomic  Reascns  for  Enlisting 

In  this  section  ve  compare  ncrmative  and  economic  reasons 
for  enlisting.  We  do  this  on  the  basis  of  data  contained  in 
the  1980  NLS  Youth  and  1979  AJEES  surveys.  Doth  surveys 
asked  respondents  to  tell  which  of  twelve  reasons  described 
why  they  joined  the  military. 

Before  making  any  comparison,  we  must  first  classify  the 
various  response  alternatives  given  to  the  guestion  so  as  to 
distinguish  economic  from  noneconomic  motivations.  The  task 
is  less  easy  than  it  may  at  first  appear.  The 
classification  scheme  cannot  be  unidiaensional.  Economic 
incentives,  for  example,  are  often  means  to  ends  which 
themselves  have  a  strong  normative  component.  “Earning 
money  for  college”  is  an  economic  incentive  of  this  type  as 
is  "training  for  a  job."  And  so  too  may  be  such  "crudely" 
economic  reasons  as  "earning  tetter  income."  Much  depends 
on  whether  the  respondent  wants  the  income  for  himself  or 
for  his  widowed  mothef.  Similarly,  normative  motives  are 
end-oriented,  but  do  not  specify  the  means  by  which  the  ends 
should  be  achieved.  They  may  in  fact  be  responsive  to 
economic  incentives.  "To  better  oneself"  may  entail  taking 
advantage  of  the  economic  mobility  or  job  training 
opportunities  which  military  service  promises  for  seme. 
Other  reasons  are  not  obviously  eitheu:  economically  rational 
or  normatively  oriented.  They  are  instead  inclined  toward 
satisfying  what  H,  1.  Thomas  called  the  desire  for  "new 
experience."  (7)  In  this  category,  we  put  such  reasons  as 
"escaping  a  personal  problem,"  "travel,"  and  "proving 
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oneself.”  Even  here  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  rooB  for 
a  variety  of  economic  or  normative  factors  to  enter  in  as 
secondary  interpretations.  The  “deep  structure”  of  meaning 
which  respondents  attribute  to  these  response  categories  can 
only  be  treated  satisfactorily  through  open-ended 
interviews.  Monetheless,  we  attempt  a  classification  of 
reasons  which  is  presented  in  Table  2-1. 

The  typology  is  based  on  two  factors.  The  first  factor 
deals  with  whose  interests  are  being  gratified  and  when. 
Three  classes  are  distinguished:  (1)  immediate  gratification 
of  our  interests,  (2)  deferred  gratification  of  our 
interests  for  seif  and  for  others,  and  (3)  gratification  of 
our  interests  for  others.  The  second  factor  reiterates  the 
primary  orientation  of  the  reason  to  act  which  was  given 
above,  namely,  our  desire  for  new  experience,  for  economic 
gains,  or  for  normative  compliance,  Each  of  the  twelve 
reasons  is  assigned  a  value  in  terms  of  both  factors.  The 
"desire  to  serve  one's  country",  for  example,  is  classed  as 
oriented  toward  normative  compliance  in  gratification  of  our 
interests  for  others. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  force  absolutely  consistent 
cross-classifications.  All  reasons  oriented  to  new 
experience  are  also  considered  an  attempt  to  seek  immediate 
gratification  of  self-interest.  But  some  reasons  oriented 
to  economic  gain  are  considered  as  an  attempt  to  obtain 
immediate  gratification  of  selt-intorest,  »hile  others  are 
classed  as  an  attempt  to  seek  deferred  gratification  of  our 
self-interests  and  interests  for  ethers.  The  typology  is 
offered  as  a  heuristic  device.  Its  value  is  in  its  ability 
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Table  2-1.  Classificatipa  aad 
Seasons  for  Enlisting 

Iriaary  Orientation  of 

Classification 

Primary  Orientation 

of  Seasons 

of  Reason 

Immediate  Gratification 
of  Self-Interest 

Prove  oneself 

new  experience 

Travel 

new  experience 

Be  on  one’s  own 

new  experience 

Escape  personal  problem 

new  experience 

Earn  better  income 

economic 

Onemployed 

economic 

Deferred  Gratification  of 

Interest  for  self  and  Others 

Train  for  civilian  job 

economic 

Earn  money  for  college 

economic 

Obtain  retirement/ 

fringe  benefits 

economic 

Better  oneself 

normative 

Family  tradition 

normative 

Gratification  of  Interest 
for  Others 

Desire  to  serve  country 

normative 

to  clarify  our  coaparison  of  ecouoaic  and  nooecoccaic 

reasons  for  enlisting. 

Data  froa  the  HLS  survey,  reported  in  Table  2-2,  shoa 
that  neither  econoiic  or  nornative  notives  ^.*e  unaabiguous 
choices  as  the  lain  reason  people  join  the  arrsd  forces. 
Just  5.75i  of  youths  serving  in  the  ailitary  say  that  they 
joined  priaarily  froa  a  "desire  to  serve  one's  country." 
This  noraative  reason  was  ranked  seventh  cji  a  list  of  taelve 
posssible  reasons  for  enlisting.  Far  belou  it,  ranked 

eleven,  was  "family  tradition,"  although  above  it,  tanked 
third,  was  the  other  noraatively  oriented  reason,  "to  better 
oneself."  The  pattern  is  siailar  for  econoaic  incentives. 
"Training  for  a  civilian  job"  or  "earning  aoney  for  college 

expenses"  ranked  first  and  second  respectively.  let  this  is 

not  to  say  that  econoaic  inreotives  hre  certainly  favored 
over  noraative  reasons.  Only  6.7X,  U  aore  than  are 
patriotically  aotivated  and  6.19  less  than  are  aotivated  to 
better  theaselves,  said  they  enlisted  because  they  were 
uneaployed.  Far  fewer  ^oiaed  tc  earn  retireaent  or  fringe 
benefits  or  because  they  could  tcceive  a  better  incoie  as 
soldiers  than  a£>  civilians,  reasons  for  joining  in  the 
ianediate  gratification  of  the  desire  for  new  experiences 
were  clusterec^  but  in  the  aiddle  ranks.  They  cannot  be 
said  to  doainate  the  list  either. 

The  aabiguity  of  these  results  is  not  entirely 
unexpected.  The  decision  to  enlist  is  conplex.  Having  to 
Gonnit  oneself  for  a  tern  of  four  years  and  to  leave  cne's 

i 

local  coaiunity  to  be  in  the  ailitary  draaatixes  the 
seriousness  of  this  occupational  choice  coapared  to 


Table  2-2.  fialn  Season  for  Enlisting  in  the  Military  (io  percent) 


Reason 


Given  By 
Current  Servers 


to  train  for  civilian  job  25.1 
To  earn  noney  for  college  18.8 
To  better  oneself  12.8 
Travel  12.1 
To  be  on  one's  own  9.8 
Oneaployed  6.7 
Desire  to  serve  one's  country  5.7 
To  'prove'  oneself  4.3 
To  escape  personal  problei  1.8 
For  retirenent/f tinge  benefits  1.3 
Family  tradition  0.7 
Earn  better  income  than  as  civilian  0.6 

Base  780,980 


Source:  NLS  Youth  Survey— 1980 


Table  2-3.  Reasons  for  Enlisting  in  the  Military  (in  percent) 


Reasons 


Current  servers  Enlistees  Not 

Yet  Serving 


To  better  seif 
Travel 

To  train  for  civilian  job 
Desire  to  serve  country 
To  be  on  one's  own 
To  earn  money  for  college 
To  prove  one's  self 
For  retiroment/fringe 
benefits 
Onetoployed 
Family  tradition 
Better  income  than  as 
a  civilian 

Escape  a  personal  problem 
Base 


73.4 

81,6 

72.7 

71.6 

71.6 

79.8 

7C.7 

03.1 

61.7 

50.9 

6C.6 

59.2 

47.8 

49.3 

33.8 

54.8 

1<5.3 

27.5 

17.7 

12,2 

13.1 

34.7 

12.8 

14.6 

(812,090) 

(194,264) 

Source:  NLS  Youth  Survey — 1980 
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alternatives  within  the  civilian  sector.  Opportunities  for 
early  separation,  without  the  stigma  of  a  less  than 
honorable  discharge  do  not  alter  this  basic  fact.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  variety  of  motives 
simultaneously  influence  the  outcome  of  any  such  decision. 

Table  2-3  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  same 
twelve  reasons  for  enlisting,  but  this  time  the  respondents 
were  free  to  choose  as  many  reasons  as  they  felt  applied. 
Note  that  the  table  supplies  the  responses  of  those  who 
enlisted  in  1980,  but  were  not  yet  serving,  as  well  as  the 
responses  of  those  currently  serving.  Two  things  stand  out 
about  this  table,  first,  the  patriotic  motive  is  chosen  by 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  tie  youth  population  than  in 
Table  2-2.  While  ranked  only  fourth  among  current  servers, 
a  desire  to  serve  one’s  country  was  one  reason  for  enlisting 
given  by  70. 7X  of  the  current  servers.  That  percentage  is 
only  2.7*  less  than  the  top  ranked  and  also  normative 
reason,  "to  better  oneself."  Among  the  enlistees  who  were 
not  yet  serving,  "desire  to  serve  one’s  country"  was  the  top 
ranked  reason  chosen  by  83.11  of  the  entering  group.  Banked 
second  was  the  normative  reason,  "to  h«!tter  oneself." 
Nonnormative  reasons  do  not  approximate  such  high 
percentages. 

Second,  the  economic  incentives  which  ranked  so  high  in 
Table  2-2  are  ranked  lewer  in  Tabic  2-3.  "To  train  for  a 
civilian  job"  continues  to  be  an  important  incentive  chosen 
by  71,6*  of  the  current  servers,  "To  earn  money  for  college 
expenses"  is  ranked  sixth,  chosen  by  60. 6X  of  the  current 
servers,  with  retirement  and  fringe  benefits,  ranked  Icwer 
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still.  Notice  that  econoaiic  incentives  which  involve 
ianediate  gratification  of  self-interest  are  ranked  fcelow 
the  others.  In  place  of  the  sore  explicitly  ecoconic 
incentives  toward  the  top  of  the  list  we  find,  beside  the 
normative  reasons  having  to  do  with  the  desire  for  new 
experience:  «to  travel,”  “to  he  on  one*s  own,"  and  "to 
‘prove*  oneself."  Only  the  desire  to  "escape  a  personal 
problem"  is  ranked  very  low,  in  short,  economic  incentives 
appear  to  be  relatively  less  important  than  normative  and 
noneconomic  motives  for  enlisting  in  the  armed  forces. 

This  conclusion  is  depicted  graphically  when  we  examine 
the  pattern  of  zero-order  correlations  between  the  twelve 
reasons  for  enlisting.  Table  2-4  contains  the  zero-crder 
correlations  among  the  reasons  using  unweighted  responses  as 
is  conventional  cor  such  analyses.  Only  the  first  seven 
reasons  are  highly  intercorrelated  with  values  of  0.30  ct 


above. 

Even 

when  the 

standard  is 

lowered  to  a  value  of 

0.20, 

the  basic  structure 

of  the 

table  remains  the  same. 

These 

seven 

reasons 

are 

highly 

intercorrelated.  The 

remaining  five  are  relatively  peripheral.  For  our  purposes, 
what  is  important  is  that  only  two  of  the  seven  related 
reasons  have  an  explicit  economic  component,  "to  train  for  a 
civilian  job"  and  "to  earn  money  for  college."  Both  of 
these  entail  deferred  rather  than  immediate  gratification  of 
interests.  This  unweighted  analysis  suggests  that 
noneconomic  motives  operate  in  different  ways  and  somewhat 
independently  of  economic  incentives.  Replicating  the 
analysis  with  weighted  data  leads  one  to  the  same 
conclusion,  of  course,  there  is  overlap  between  groups  of 


Table  2-4.  Zero-Order  Corr-elaticns  Among  Reasons  for  Enlisting 


Rea  son 
TRAVEL 

JOB  TRAINING 
BETTER  SELF 
BE  ON  OKN 
SERVE  COUNTRY 
COLLEGE  EXP 
PROVE  SELF 
BENEFITS 
UNEMPLOYED 
ESCAPE  PROB 
FAMILY  TRAD 
BETTER  INCOME 


i 

2 

3 

41 

47 

.46 

54 

.  38 

.43 

47 

.33 

.48 

44 

.37 

.41 

34 

.31 

.39 

26 

.20 

.30 

15 

.20 

.09 

12 

.  10 

.15 

12 

.05 

.19 

15 

.  16 

,16 

8  9  10  11  12 


36 

— 

35 

.30 

— 

28 

.36 

f  23, 

— 

12 

.10 

.  16 

.11 

05 

.09 

.21 

.  10 

.  1  2 

24 

.13 

.23 

.  16 

.11 

05 

.09 

.14 

.  17 

.18 

.09  — 
.09  .04 


NLS  Youth  Survey — 1980 


economic  and  noneconomic  reasons  for  enlisting.  That  fact 
only  emphasizes  vhat  is  the  main  point,  that  economic  and 
normative  factors  operate  jointly  in  a  complex  pattern  to 
affect  people* s  decisions  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

in  sum,  normative  motives,  to  include  patriotism,  arc  at 
least  as  important  as  economic  incentives  for  understanding 
why  people  volunteer  for  military  service.  In  the  NIS  data 
set,  they  are  cited  as  much  or  sere  often  than  most  economic 
reasons  are.  The  pattern  cf  zero-order  correlations 
supplements  these  findings.  It  suggests  that  normative  and 
noneconomic  motivations  may  be  more  important  to  youths  than 
economic  incentives  are.  They  may  be  because  thsir 
comparatively  high  level  of  intercorrelation  gives  them  a 
cumulative  and  mutually  reenforcing  impact  which  economic 
incentives  evidently  lack.  The  suggestion  leads  us  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  relative  importance  of  nonecoocmiq 
motives  for  enlistment  decisions. 


3.  The  Relative  Importance  of  the  Patriotic  Motive 

Of  all  the  reasons  we  have  oaamined,  the  patriotic  one  is 
the  least  subject  to  multiple  interpretations  and  the  most 
obviously  normative.  Also,  it  is  highly  ranked  as  a  reason 
for  enlisting  given  by  many  respondents  to  the  Nts  survey. 
Consequently,  a  closer  examination  of  its  impact  on 
enlistment  decisions  by  youths  supplies  a  critical  test  of 
the  relative  importance  of  ncriative  motives  generally. 
There  are  two  questions  to  Le  addressed  by  such  an 


exanii iidt ion.  Firsts  to  whdt  ext^snt  doos  the  patriotic 
active  distinguish  youths  «ho  erlist  froa  youths  who  dc  not? 
And,  second,  how  central  is  the  patriotic  reason  as  one 
active  aaong  aany  for  the  youths  who  enlist? 

Answering  the  first  yuestion  requires  that  we  find  scae 
aeasure  of  the  patriotic  motive  in  a  broad  sample  of  youths 
in  the  civilian  population.  Fcr  this  purpose,  we  can  draw 
on  the  April,  19!j2  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Survey  (YATS)  . 
The  survey  was  directed  to  a  sample  of  civilian  youths  of 
military  age  and  thus  includes  youths  who  did  not  intend  and 
in  fact  did  not  enlist  in  the  ailitary. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  likelihood  of 
their  enlisting  in  the  ailitary.  On  the  basis  of  their 
reponses  the  saapie  was  divided  into  a  positive  propensity 
group  and  a  uegative  propensity  group,  on  a  separate  item, 
respondents  wore  asked  to  indicate  bow  iaportaat  a  secies  of 
military  job  characteristics  were  to  them.  Table  2-5  shows 
the  difforenceii  in  relative  importance  placed  on  each 
diaension  by  positive  and  negative  propensity  groups,  with 
larger  values  indicating  a  greater  difference  in  the 
importance  placed  on  a  dimension  ty  the  positive  pcopoosity 
group.  Only  factors  which  discriminate  positive  ftem 
negative  prop»^osity  cespondeuts  tc  a  significant  degree  are 
included  in  the  table.  Apart  from  providing  mcney  for 
education  and  teaching  valuable  skills,  no  economic  factors 
are  listed.  In  contrast,  the  patriotic  motive  tc  do 
something  for  your  country,  was  the  characteristic  which 
most  clearly  distinguished  the  positive  propensity  from  the 
negative  propensity  group,  on  this  evidence,  wo  ccnclude 
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Table  2-5. 
Enlistment 


Factors  Discriminating  Group  Propensities  Toward 


Job  Characteristic 

Positive 

Group  Propensity 
Negative 

Difference 

Doing  something  tor 
your  country 

2.96 

2,50 

•  46 

Provides  men  and  women 
equal  pay/opportunity 

2.90 

2.66 

.24 

Trains  you  for  leadership 

2.81 

2.58 

.23 

Provides  money  for 
Education 

2.99 

2.79 

.20 

Offers  excitement  and 
adventure 

2.74 

2.55 

.  19 

teaches  valuahio  trade/ 
skill 

3.31 

3.  16 

,15 

Oppoctuaity  to  mature 

3.06 

2.97 

,09 

Op|)ort unity  tor  vjood 
family  life 

3.  16 

3.08 

.08 

N* 

(n‘)8S) 

{3,5  39) 

Kote;  Scale  varies  tro«  1-4*  tie  higher  valuer  iadicatino  tnat 
tluj  res|>ondeat  believes  chat  the  job  characteristic  is 
ittportant. 

Source;  Youth  Attitude  tracking  study,  19u2,  p,84. 
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that  the  patriotic  active  is  a  very  iaportant  factor  in 
distinguishing  among  youths  «hc  will  enlist  and  those  whc 
will  noto 

still,  we  need  to  ask  how  central  is  the  patriotic  motive 
to  those  who  do  enlist?  It  may  be  of  some  importance  for 
many,  but  can  we  assess  how  important  it  is  compared  to 
other  factors? 

To  address  this  second  gnestion,  we  undertcck  a 
multidimensional  cluster  analysis  of  all  reasons  for 
enlisting  given  by  current  servers  included  in  the  NLS 
survey  sample.  As  with  the  correlation  analysis,  unweighted 
data  were  used.  The  cluster  algorithm  (described  briefly 
it  Appendix  B)  is  readily  available.  It  is  specially 
designed  for  disjoint  clustering  of  very  large  data  sets. 
The  aim  of  our  analysis  was  to  ccapare  the  responses  of  all 
subjects  to  the  question  which  allowed  then  to  pick  as  many 
of  the  twelve  reasons  as  they  wanted  to  describe  why  they 
enlisted.  A  cluster  then  contains  a  set  of  respondents 
whose  responses  to  this  question  are  quite  similar  to  one 
another’s  and  dissimilar  to  the  responses  given  by  members 
of  other  clusters.  If  the  patriotic  motive  was  relatively 
important  in  conditioning  the  enlistment  decision,  then  it 
will  be  indicated  by  its  dominant  place  characterizing  the 
response  of  at  least  one  cluster. 

Table  2-6  presents  the  results  of  the  3-clastec  solution. 
(8).  The  table  reports  the  percentage  of  respondents,  by 
cluster,  who  chose  a  particular  reason  for  enlisting.  The 
range  of  variation  between  clusters  is  indicated  by  the 
difference  column  in  which  the  difference  between  the  high 
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Table  2-b,  Response  Patterns  of  Three-Cluster  Solution 
(in  percent) 


Reasons 

(1) 

Normative 
Service  to 
Country 

Cluster 

(2) 

Economic 

market- 

linked 

(3) 

Seeking 

new 

Experience 

Difference 

Immediate  Gratification 
of  Self-Interest 

Prove  oneself  22.8 

65.  1 

76.3 

53.5 

Travel 

60.3 

89.0 

91,2 

30.9 

Pe  on  one’  own 

47.1 

85.8 

92.  1 

45.0 

Escape  personal 
problem 

4.6 

27.2 

S.O 

22.6 

Earn  better 
income 

10.0 

12.5 

34.5 

24.5 

Unemployed 

7.9 

31.2 

7.0 

24.2 

Deferred  Gratification 
of  Interest  for  Self 
and  Others 

Train  for 

civilian  job 

73.2 

80.8 

35.  1 

45.7 

Earn  money  for 
college 

46.6 

83.3 

36.8 

46.5 

Obtain  retirement/ 
fringe  benefits 

28.4 

39.2 

3.9 

35.3 

Better  oneself 

77.2 

60.9 

8C.7 

19.8 

Family  tradition 

11.3 

11.5 

41.2 

29.9 

Gratification  of 
Interest  for  others 

Desire  to  serve 
country 

72.8 

56.6 

57.5 

16.2 

N* 

(478) 

(401) 

(140) 

Source:  NLS  Youth  Sucvey'-I 980« 
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and  the  low  cluster  percentages  is  reported.  The  least 
variation  (at  16.2%)  is  reported  for  the  patriotic  motive. 
That  is  consistent  with  our  YA7.S  findings.  For  if  the 
patriotic  motive  most  effectively  discriminates  those  who 
enlist  from  those  who  do  not,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  high  degree  of  consensus  about  this  reason  for 
enlisting  across  clusters.  Also  note  the  different  sites  of 
the  clusters.  The  most  typical  response  pattern  is  fcurd  in 
cluster  1,  the  largest  cluster  (n=478) ;  it  is  followed 
closely  by  cluster  2  (with  an  r=401).  Trailing  far  behind 
in  typicality  is  the  response  pattern  associated  with 
cluster  3  (n=1 14) . 

substantive  understanding,  of  course,  requires  that  we 
carefully  examine  the  different  response  patterns  to  see 
what  characterizes  each  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
others.  There  are  no  statistical  techniques  to  aid  in  this 
task.  Wo  chose  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  a  reason 
characteristic  of  a  cluster  if  the  percentage  of  its  meBters 
who  chose  the  reason  was  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
■ombors  in  other  clusters  who  chose  the  reason.  The 
criterion  is  a  measure  of  relative  importance.  According  to 
it,  for  example,  ^proving  oneself”  is  relatively  more 
important  for  members  of  cluster  3,  76.3%  of  whom  chose  it, 

than  it  is  Cor  monbers  of  clusters  1  or  2,  whose  members 
chose  it  as  a  reason  for  enlisting  at  a  rate  of  only  22.6^>‘ 
and  65.1%  respectively. 

Analyzing  each  row  in  similar  fashion  we  find  that 
cluster  3  is  dominated  by  these  seeking  new  experience. 
Members  of  this  cluster  choose  reasons  of  this  type,  as 
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defined  in  Table  2-1,  oore  frequently  than  aetabers  ot 
cluster  2  and  much  aore  often  than  aeabers  of  cluster  1. 
Cluster  2  is  dominated  by  those  motivated  fay  economic  or 
market  linked  factors.  They  chose  all  but  one  economic 
incentive  more  often  then  did  members  of  cluster  1  cr  3. 
Members  of  this  cluster  were  least  likely  to  choose 
normative  reasons  for  enlisting. 

Cluster  1,  the  major  cluster,  is  dominated  by  those  who 
desire  to  serve  their  country.  No  other  reason  is 
characteristic  of  tne  response  [attern  of  this  cluster.  The 
patriotic  motive  is  of  singular  importance.  Consistent  with 
this  interpretation  are  the  very  low  proportion  of 
respondents  who  chose  reasons  having  to  do  with  the 
immediate  gratification  of  self-interest.  The  only  ether 
reasons  which  attract  a  high  rate  of  response  are  the 
normative  one  to  better  oneself  and  the  economic  incentive 
to  train  for  a  civilian  job,  ar  incentive  that  easily  tears 
a  normative  interpretation. 

In  sum,  the  cluster  analysis  provides  ample  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  that  normative  motives  are 
important  relative  to  nonoormativo  motives  and  that  the 
patriotic  motive  is  of  central  importance  in  affecting  the 
decisions  to  enlist  by  youths. 

He  began  our  analysis  challenging  the  utility  of  an 
economic  empianation  of  onlistaent  decisions.  Out  central 
criticism  was  that  the  economic  approach  paid  insufficient 
attention  to  the  importance  of  normative  and  noneconomic 
motives.  He  documented  the  importance  of  these  metives  to 
youths  who  have  enlisted  and  are  serving  in  the  miliary. 
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knd  then  we  showed  that  aicog  noraative  factors,  the 

patriotic  taotive  is  of  singular  iaportance.  Of  lany 
factors,  including  econoaic  ones,  it  best  distinguishes 
civilian  youths  who  are  likely  to  enlist  froa  those  who  are 
not.  It  is  of  central  importance  in  the  self  reports  of 
reasons  for  enlisting  given  by  the  largest  proportion  of 
youths  currently  serving  and  included  in  the  HLS  survey. 

Still,  the  significance  of  these  findings  has  to  be 

demonstrated.  He  must  ask  what  difference  it  makes  that 

youths  serve  for  patriotic  reasons.  Before  doing  so, 

however,  we  will  look  briefly  at  the  social  factors  which 
seem  to  be  associated  with  transmission  of  the  patriotic 
motive  among  youth. 


1.  Ton  Philpott,  ''Formula  Links  Eccaoay,  Becruiting'*,  Arav 
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Becruitnent  and  fietention  of  Pccscnnel  in  the  All-Volocteec 
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Personality,  ed.  Morris  Janowitz,  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1966),  pp.  119-123. 


8.  Less  parsiaonious  solutions  led  to  essentially  siiilat 
conclusions  and  so  are  not  reported  here. 


CHiPTER  III 


THE  SHAPIHG  AND  TBANSSISSION  Of 
PATRIOTIC  MOTIVATIONS 


The  patriotic  attitude  is  learned.  It  is  not  inborn. 
Nor  is  it  an  invariant  attribute  of  youths  the  operation  of 
which  can  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a  long- tern  social 
product,  the  result  of  micro-socialization,  through  contact 
with  family  and  friends,  and  also  of  nacrosocialization, 
based  on  immersion  in  the  country's  political-cultural 
traditions  and  on  attachment  to  the  symbols  of  national 
authority  and  achievement.  Its  strength  as  a  motive  for 
enlistment  derives,  at  least  in  part,  from  its  capacity  to 
articulate  primary  group  attachments  with  attachments  to  the 
nation-state.  (1) 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe,  as  fully  as 
possible,  the  social  processes  through  which  the  patriotic 
motive  is  formed  and  transmitted.  The  evidence  we  have  is 
partial  and  indirect  for  it  is  based  on  large-scale  social 
survey  data  gathered  at  a  point  in  time  rather  than  on 
open-ended  interviews  conducted  over  a  period  of  time. 
Nonetheless,  we  are  ablo  to  shoe  first  (in  section  1)  that 
patriotic  motives  are  not  distributed  systematically  by  the 
social  structural  positions  on  which  fundamental  societal 
divisions  ate  often  based.  That  leads  us  to  argue  (in 
section  2)  that  the  most  important  mechanism  for  conveying 
patriotic  attitudes  is  the  interpersonal  influence  ozerted 
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by  family  and  friends.  finally,  we  aryue  (in  section  3) 
that  the  substance  of  priiaary  group  influence  is  conditicnod 
by  such  macrosocial  factors  as  political  leadership  and  the 
mass  media  which  shape  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
beliefs  about  the  rightness  of  serving  one's  country  through 
military  service. 

1.  Distribution  of  the  Patriotic  Motive  to  Enlist 

Military  recruiting  efforts  are  based,  we  have  noted  many 
times  now,  primarily  on  the  appeal  of  a  variety  of  market 
mechanisms  communicated  through  advertising  and  the 
activities  of  recruiters.  The  focus  has  been  on  the 
response  of  prospective  recruits  in  target  markets  segmented 
by  structural  charactoristics  such  as  race,  employment 
status,  social  class,  and  educational  attainment.  Such  an 
approach  clearly  has  some  degree  of  application  and  utility, 
particularly  for  a  sub-group  of  recruits,  estimated  to 
compose  from  10  to  20  percent  of  total  accessions,  who  are 
enlisted  "at  the  margin"  and  for  whom  such  sechanisas  are 
the  decisive  factors,  yet,  our  analysis  strongly  suggests, 
that  the  market  approach  is  the  least  relevant  for  the 
largast  proportion  of  recruits  to  the  military,  namely, 
those  who  enlist  for  patriotic  reasons.  As  we  saw  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  impact  of  the  patriotic  motive  on 
enlistment  decisions  is  relatively  independent  of 
market-based  appeals.  Restricting  attention  to  target 
markets,  moreover,  may  lead  recruiting  programs  to  overlook 
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■any  who  are  able  and  enciiaed  to  enlist.  It  may,  we  argue 
now,  because  distribution  of  the  patriotic  motive  is  not 
highly  correlated  with  the  social  structural  position  of 
those  who  join.  Analysis  of  the  distribution  of  patriotic 
motivations  for  joining  the  military  across  a  set  of  social 
structural  characteristics  provides  clear-cut  support  for 
this  argument. 

Table  3-1  shows  that  the  frequency  of  reporting  patriotic 
motivation  for  enlisting  in  the  military  is  not  importantly 
different  for  different  levels  of  educational  attainment, 
fiecruits  who  have  completed  high  school  mentioned  service  to 
country  as  a  reason  for  enlistment  only  slightly  more 
frequently  (64.7%  vs.  61.7%)  than  those  who  did  not  complete 
high  school.  Nor  are  there  important  differences  in 

frequency  of  reporting  patriotic  motivations  for  enlisting 
by  ethnicity  and  race,  urban  vs,  rural  residence,  or 
father’s  occupation.  Southerners  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  cite  patriotic  motivation  as  a  reason  for 
enlisting,  as  are  those  raised  on  faras  (though  this  is,  of 
course,  a  small  minority).  But,  overall,  the  frequencies  of 
reporting  patriotic  reasons  for  enlisting  are  by  no  moans 
greatly  differentiated  by  these  factors.  These  findings 
indicate  that  the  patriotic  attitude  toward  military  service 
which  is  so  important  in  producing  recruits,  particularly 
preforrod  recruits,  is  not  differentially  distributed  in  any 
systematic  or  significant  fashion  among  various  social 
structural  categories  or  -market  segments,"  More  broadly, 
attachment  to  the  nation  is  not  based,  in  any  significant 
degree,  on  the  position  one  occupies  in  society. 
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Table  3-1.  Percent  Keporting  Patriotic  Motivation 
By  Selected  Social  Background  Characteristics 


Social  Background 
Characteristic 

Base 

Educational  Attainment 

High  School  or  More 

€4.7 

540,786 

Less  than  High  School 

61.7 

106,750 

Ethnicity 

Black 

69.4 

131,969 

Hispanic 

72.0 

39,621 

Not  Black,  Not  Hispanic 

71.1 

582,217 

Race 

Black 

€6,  1 

192,694 

White 

72.0 

590,216 

Other 

67.5 

18,094 

Region 

South 

76.  1 

278,799 

Nonsouth 

69-5 

473,975 

Urban  vs.  Rural  Residence 

Raised  in  Town  or  City 

70.3 

640,163 

Raised  in  Country 

(not  farm) 

68.9 

131,132 

Raised  on  Fara/Banch 

£4.4 

40,056 

Father's  occupation 

Professional,  Technical 

73.9 

66,925 

Business  («grs. , sales) 

70.2 

103,793 

White  Collar  (clerical) 

79.0 

25,149 

Blue  collar 

67.3 

412, 344 

Paraer 

£5.4 

4,277 

Source:  HiS  Youth  Survey-* 1980 • 


This  general  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  findinqs 
of  other  socioloyicai  research  on  an  analogous  phencoenon. 
The  extent  and  strength  of  attachment  to  local  community  is 
influenced  more  powerfully  by  one*s  length  of  residence  in 
the  community  than  by  factors  associated  with  socio-economic 
status,  (2)  Length  of  residence,  in  this  research,  stands 
as  proxy  for  the  processes  of  iricro-socialization  based  on 
the  numerous  interpersonal  interchanges  which  characterize 
participation  in  neighborhood  affairs.  By  analogy,  out  own 
hypothe-sis  is  that  patriotic  attitudes  arc  generated  and 
conveyed  in  large  degree  through  primary  group  relationships 
within  the  family  and  among  friends,  especially  those  who 
have  had  some  military  experience. 


2,  I nterpcciioudl  Influence  on  Enlistment  Decisions 

In  a  series  of  interviews  with  active  duty  personnel, 
done  by  Farts  in  iy02,  the  guostiou,  «How  did  it  come  about 
that  you  came  into  tno  military?*',  elicited  many  detailed 
histories  of  steps  and  events,  often  occuring  over  a  period 
of  years,  tnat  wore  ultimately  resolved  by  the  action  of 
enlist mont,  A  common  theme  of  these  personal  histories  ir. 
the  important  influence  of  friends  and  relatives  on 
decisLous  to  uolist,  A  similar  theme  can  he  identified  in 
data  drawn  from  the  AFEES  and  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Studies  (YATS).  In  this  section  we  briefly  review  the 
evid?nco  documenting  the  important  effect  family  and  friends 
have  on  decisions  to  enlist.  The  analytic  framework  is 
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based  ou  the  interview  data,  but  we  draw  freely  from  the 
survey  data  when  relevant  data  are  available  and  bear  on  the 
main  point. 

Family  Influence 

The  influence  of  family  members  on  decisions  to  enlist  is 
not  all  of  one  kind,  but  varies  depending  on  the  role  of  the 
influential  family  member  (parent,  sib,  or  surroqate)  and  on 
that  member's  raiiitary  experience.  One  important  type  of 
family  influence  is  exerted  by  fathers  who  bad  been  or  are 
currently  on  active  duty  as  members  of  the  career  force. 
Many  youths  are  subject  to  such  influence,  in  1980,  5,2X  of 
all  military  age  youth  were  military  offspring,  (3)  lable 
3-2  shows  that  those  whose  fathers  were  in  the  career  force 
are  evidently  ovarcepresontod  in  accessions  as  reflected  in 
the  1979  AfBES  sample.  At  present,  military  offspring 
coopciso  a ppruxioa toly  lOt  or  more  of  enlisted  accessions; 
12X  of  Army  B3/fi4s  have  fathers  who  served  twenty  years  or 
more  In  the  military.  (4)  Not  that  accounts  of  recruits 
from  military  families  reflect  strong  direct  eucouragemont 
to  enlii'jt  by  the  military  father.  Instead,  explanations  of 
why  these  recruits  joined  tho  lilitary  reflect  a  loog-toro 
incorporation  of  attitudes  which  regard  military  service  as 
honorable  and  patriotic,  as  well  as  a  greater  exposure  to 
tho  attractions  (and  disadvantages)  of  military  life  than 
experienced  by  most  civilians. 

Another  pattern  of  influence  is  reported  by  recruits  who 
cite  thoic  fathers*  military  experience  us  a  non-caiocc 
meabor  as  a  significant  and  positive  influence  on  their  own 
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decision  to  enlist,  ot  males  whose  children  now  ccmj-ose  thr 
military  recruiting  iiool  the  majority  are  veterans, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  World  War  II  and  Korean  war 
mobilizations,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  18  year-olds 
whose  fUhers  are  veterans  is  declining,  as  the  generation 
fathered  by  those  who  served  in  World  War  II  ages  past  the 
military  recruiting  years. 

The  influence  across  generations,  however,  does  not 
depend  solely  on  the  father's  military  experience. 
Sometimes  the  decisive  influence  affecting  the  decision  to 
enlist  is  reported  by  the  rtcruit  to  be  exerted  Ly  a 
“surrogate  father"  — a  bonevoient  employer,  an  uncle,  or  a 
step-fithor.  In  such  instances,  the  surrogate  father  ttnds 
to  be  someone  witu  a  current  involvement  with  tue  military, 
either  as  a  reservist  or  as  a  aesber  of  the  activt  forces, 
as  oppose i  to  having  served  at  ah  earlier  time  cnly. 
Surrogates  ace  reported  to  have  been  mote  active  in 
eacourajiag  recruits  to  consider  entering  the  military,  than 
most  natural  fathoro.  Recruits  for  who  such  surrogate 
fathers  are  an  ioportant  influence  have  usually  not  hoer. 
living  with  their  fathers,  who  are  deceas^Ml,  divorced,  ot 
not  present  for  other  reasons. 

Finally,  there  ace  cecruits  who  refer  to  the  influence 
exerted,  on  their  decision  to  enlist,  by  a  sibling  (usually 
a  brother)  who  served,  or  mote  typically,  is  serving  on 
active  duty  (fable  J-J) ,  in  such  cases  the  recruit  tends  to 
rogarl  contact  with  this  sibling  as  the  principal  factor  in 
the  decircion  to  enlist.  The  content  of  this  influence  is 
aot  so  much  a  matter  of  ttansmission  of  "mar  Koting** 


Table  3-3.  Number  of  Siblings  Ever  on  Active  Duty  By  Sex 


Hale 

Female 

Total 

None 

67.6 

62.3 

66.5 

One 

22.0 

24.3 

22.6 

Two 

6.5 

8.4 

6.9 

Three 

1.9 

2.9 

2.2 

Four 

0.8 

1.2  ^ 

0.9 

Five  or  more 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

n= 

(4,940) 

(t,362) 

(6,3C4) 

Note:  Base  is  total 

respondents 

with  at  least 

one  sibling. 

Source;  1979  AFEES  survey 


Table  3-4.  Number  of  Friends  in  Military  Service  Reported 
by  16-21  Year-oid  Civilian  Males  by  Propensity  to  Enlist 


Number  of  Friends 
in  Military  Service 

Frope.nsity 
Pcsi tive 

to  Enlist 

Negative 

None 

16.9 

26.  1 

Only  a  Few 

33.2 

39.4 

Sever  al 

43.3 

31.5 

Majority 

6  .6 

2.9 

n= 

(1r404) 

(J,728) 

Source:  YATS,  Spring  1979* 
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inforaation  about  the  availahiiity  of  training  opportunities 
and  material  benefits — these  naj  figure  in,  of  course — as  it 
is  of  intimate  contact  with  someone  who  has  absorbed  and  who 
to  some  degree  manifests  what  aight  be  called  the  "military 
mystique."  One  illustration  of  this  influence  is  the 
widespread  disappointment  reported  by  Army  basic  trainees  in 
the  early  1970's  when  they  found  that  the  night  infiltration 
course,  the  traditional  climactic  episode  of  basic  training 
in  which  recruits  crawl  under  live  machine  gun  fire,  and 
about  which  they  bad  hoard  frci  relatives,  elder  sibs,  and 
friends,  had  been  deleted  from  the  training  program. 

Influence  of  ililitacv  Fciei^ds 

Becruits  also  cite  contacts  with  friends  who  had  already 
entered  the  military  as  significant  events  in  the  process  by 
which  their  own  decision  to  enter  the  military  took  place. 
This  confirms  the  TATS  data,  shown  in  Table  l-h,  that  youths 
having  military  friends  are  more  likely  to  have  a  positive 
propensity  to  enlist.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
influence  of  military  friends  oporates  in  a  simple,  "linear" 
fashion. 

In  some  cases  military  friends  provide  positive 
encoucagement  to  join  the  military,  usually  on  grounds  ether 
than  merely  the  calcuiative  advantages  of  pay,  benefits,  and 
training.  The  reports  of  new  recruits  of  their  reactions  to 
their  first  home  leave  provide  some  insight  into  the  nature 
}f  this  type  of  influence.  Alacst  invariably  these  recruits 
recount  the  experience  of  finding  that  the  activities  of 
their  civilian  friends — cruising  in  cats,  etc. —  which  only 
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months  before  had  seemed  of  central  importance  to  their  own 
lives,  now  seem  childish  and  itsignif leant.  The  recruit  on 
leave  communicates  to  civilian  friends  his  satisfaction  with 
bis  personal  development  and  sense  of  being  involved  in  an 
important  institution.  A  number  of  such  recruits  report 
that  one  or  more  civilian  friends  made  a  decision  to  eclist 
on  the  basis  of  these  contacts. 

In  other  cases,  the  prospective  recruit  finds  that 
friends  with  military  experience  are  either  uncommital  or 
negative  regarding  the  advisability  of  enlisting  in  the 
military.  Survey  evidence  show  that  many  on  active  duty, 
especially  junior  enlisted  personnel,  are  likely  to  make  a 
negative  recommendaton  to  a  civilian  friend  whe  is 
considering  joining  the  military.  The  August  198 I^Pefcruary 
^^82  Soldiers  Report  indicated  that  only  about  half  of 
first'-term  enlisted  personnel  vculd  recommend  service  in  the 
Army  to  a  friend  or  relative  who  bad  just  finished  high 
school.  (5)  Kevertheless,  in  interviews,  recruits  report 
that  the  result  of  •‘negative’*  ccntacts  was  that  they  “wanted 
to  see  Cor  tboaselves**  and  so  went  ahead  and  enlisted. 


lore 

than  other 

surveys,  the  YATS  data  document 

the 

actual 

impact  of 

the 

putative  influence 

of  faxily 

and 

friends 

on  enlistment 

decisions.  The 

YATS  sample 

of 

military  aged  youth  in  the  recruiting  pool  was  asked  whether 
they  had  talked  with  parents  and  friends  with  military 
experience  about  possibly  enlisting  in  the  military.  Those 
who  regard  themselves  as  definitely  or  probably  enlisting  in 
the  military  are  especially  likely  to  have  discussed  the 
possibility  with  one  or  both  parents.  From  1976  through 
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1981,  at  least  50*  of  these  "positive  propensity" 
respondents  reported  having  discussed  the  possibility  of 
enlisting  with  one  or  both  parents.  In  contrast,  only  about 
25*  of  the  "negative  propensity"  respondents  reported  having 
had  similar  discussions  with  their  parents.  Positive 
propensity  civilian  males  are  also  more  likely  to  have 
discussed  the  possibility  of  enlistment  with  friends  who 
have  served  or  are  serving  in  the  military.  As  with 
discussions  with  parents,  more  than  half  of  the  positive 
propensity  group  report  having  discussed^  the  possibility  of 
enlisting  with  friends  with  military  experience,  ccipaced  to 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  negative  propensity 
group. 

further,  the  positive  propensity  group  is  more  likely  to 
have  had  repeated  discussions  about  enlisting  with  parents 
and  friends  (Table  3*5) ,  Of  these  reporting  having  had 
discussions,  the  positive  propensity  group  was  acre  likely 
to  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  enlistment  "quite  a  few 
times"  with  fathers,  mothers  and  friends,  and  less  likely  to 
have  had  such  a  discussion  ccly  once.  It  could  be,  of 
course,  that  those  who  are  positively  oriented  toward 
joining  the  military  are  more  likely  to  bring  the  idea 
forward  foe  discussion  with  parents.  Yet  the  TATS  data  also 
show  that,  at  least  to  some  degree,  these  discussions 
transmit  positive  influence  frem  parents  and  friends  teward 
a  decision  to  enlist.  (6) 

Finally,  the  YAl'S  data  provide  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  family  and  friends  on  self-reported  decisions  to  make 
contact  with  a  service  recruiter  regardless  of  propensity  tc 
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Table  3-5,  Freiiuency  of  Discussicns  About  Possible  Enlistmeiit 
Anong  16-21  Year-Old  Civilian  Males  by  Propensity  to  Enlist 


Discussions 


Propensity  to  Enlist 
Positive  Negative 


With  Father 


Once 

15.1 

28.9 

Several  Tiues 

47.4 

46.4 

Quite  a  Few  Tiaes 

36.1 

22.7 

With  Mother 

Once 

20.2 

31.8 

Several  Tiaes 

44.6 

46.2 

Quite  a  Few  Tiaes 

34.2 

20.4 

8ith  Friends 

Once 

12.7 

17,6 

Several  Tiaes 

52,4 

58.9 

Quite  a  Few  Tiaes 

32.5 

20.9 

Note:  Base  is  total  having  discussions  with  father*  actiee  or 
friends. 

Source:  YATS,  Spring  1979. 
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enlist.  Table  3-6  stows  that  all  youths  who  initiated 
contact  with  a  recruiter  are  much  aoce  likely  to  report 
having  done  so  because  of  “influential  others"  (parents, 
friends,  etc.)  than  because  of  advertising.  This  was  true 
for  all  services,  with  influential  others  being  the  ptiaary 
activation  for  more  than  40X  and  advertising  for  less  than 
10%.  As  Table  3-7  shows,  three  of  the  top  five  influence 
sources,  which  positively  orient  young  Bales  to  ailitary 
service,  are  interpersonal  contacts  with  faaily  and  friends. 

In  sun,  there  is  little  doobt  that  prinary  group  ties 
with  family  and  friends  are  iiportant  in  chanelling  some 
youths  toward  and  others  away  frca  ailitary  service.  The 
substantive  issue  of  particular  interest  here  is  the 
relation  between  these  interpersonal  contacts  and  the 
transBission  of  patriotic  attitudes.  Questionnaire  surveys, 
even  of  the  careful  sort  devised  for  the  1979  iFEES  strvey 
and  the  NLS,  cannot  easily  detect  phenoaeoa  describing  bow 
values  and  attitudes  ace  transvitted  across  generatiens  or 
along  peers.  The  researcher  undertaking  a  secendary 
analysis  of  survey  data  can  only  try,  by  wit  and 
indirection,  to  glean  what  inklings  he  can  froa  what  is 
available. 

The  1979  APEES  survey  itei  on  reasons  for  colistaent 
(identical  to  that  used  in  the  NLS)  has  only  one  factor  in 
which  any  of  the  above  processes  are  directly  evident,  this 
is  the  factor  of  faaily  tradition,  which  is  a  special  case 
and  aaong  the  least  freguently  lentiooed  of  the  various 
sources  of  interpersonal  influence  by  all  recruits.  Even 
rgeruits  who  were  strongly  influenced  to  enlist  by  a  father 
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Table  3-6.  Impact  ot  Advortisicq  and  Influential  ethers 
on  Hecruiter  contact 


Service 

Contacted 

Propensity  to 
Enlist 

%  Contacting  Recruiter 

In  Response  tc 

Influential  Others  Advertising 

Marine  Corps 

Positive 

47.5 

7.2 

Negative 

49.2 

0.8 

Army 

Positive 

45.4 

8.0 

Negative 

38.5 

3.4 

Air  Force 

Positive 

40.9 

3.0 

Negative 

41,3 

3.7 

Navy 

Positive 

39.4 

4.5 

Negative 

40.9 

6.4 

Note:  3ase 

is  ail  respondents 

hbo  contacted  recruiter. 

Source:  YATS,  Pall  1978. 

Table  3-7. 

Percent  of  Ail  16-2 

1  Year-Old  Civilian  Males 

Beportlnq  Being  Favorably  Influenced  to  Enlist  By  Top  5 

Influence  Sources 

Influence  Source  f 


One  or  Both  Parents 

9.3 

other  Friends 

9,9 

Recruiting  Literature 

Recioved  in  flail 

7.0 

Prion ds  Now  or  Foroerly 

in  Service 

4,0 

Inforaation  Solicited 

by  Mail 

4.  6 

UotQz  ua«o  ia  all  respondents;  respondents  were  tree  tc 
choose  more  than  one  source 

Source:  YATS«  Sprinq  1981. 
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who  made  a  career  of  sllitary  service  might  not  regard 
themselves  as  coming  from  a  family  tradition  of  military 
service.  The  findings  of  the  IfEES  and  NLS  (unweighted 
data)  which  show  between  10  and  15  percent  of  all  recruits 

•i, 

citing  family  tradition  as  a  reason  for  enlisting,  may  thus 
represent  the  '♦tip  of  the  iceberg”  of  the  more  extensive 
processes  of  interpersonal  transmission  of  patriotic 
motivations  for  enlisting  in  the  military.  Evidence 
supporting  such  a  conclusion  is  shewn  in  Table  3-8.  Mhether 
we  examine  the  1979  AFEBS  data  cr  the  (unweighted)  NLS  data, 
those  who  report  joining  the  aimed  forces  because  of  favily 
tradition  are  more  likely  to  report  having  joined  for 
patriotic  reasons  as  well.  The  significance  of  this  finding 
can  only  be  established,  however,  by  surveys  having  a  more 
appropriate  research  design  to  treat  the  question.  Still, 
there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  the  relationship 
uncovered  here  is  worth  our  careful  attention. 

Table  3-9  shows  the  celatico  between  military  friends* 
feelings  toward  enlisting  and  reports  of  patriotic 
motivation.  The  pattern  observed  confirms  what  we  saw  in 
Table  3-8.  The  more  positiwo  military  friends  were  toward 
the  idea  of  enlisting,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  the 
group  who  reported  patriotic  reasons  for  enlisting.  This 
taolo  Is  especially  important  because,  unlike  reports  about 
family  traditon,  we  do  not  face  the  problem  of  a 
(comparatively)  small  n-sire.  Neatly  two-thirds  of  those 
responding  to  these  two  items  cn  the  APEES  survey  reported 
having  military  friends  who  tad  positive  feelings  about 
their  enlistment.  This  large  proportion  of  respondents  was 
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Table  J-fl.  Influence  of  Katniiy  Tradition  on  Percent  Bejorting 
Patriotic  Motive  tor  Knlisting 


Data  Survey 

Cited  Family 
Tradition 

Bcason  for  Enlisting 
%  Reporting 
Patriotic  Motive 

Base 

Yes 

93.0 

669 

AFEES,  1979 

No 

01.4 

6143 

Yes 

82.2 

146 

NLS,  1980 

(unweighted) 

No 

63.5 

812 

Table  3-9. 
Motive  for 


Influence 

Enlisting 


of  Friends  on 


Percent 


Reporting 


Patriotic 


Good  Kot  Good  Does  net  Total 

Idea  Idea  Apply 


Cited  Service 
to  Country 

87.7 

77.9 

82.  2 

84.9 

Did  Not  cite 
Service  To 

Count  ry 

12-3 

2  2.  1 

17. B 

15.  1 

n  = 

(3,042) 

(1,022) 

(1,008) 

(5,752) 

Source  1979  AFEES. 
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dVGc  10<  more  iiJcely  to  report  patriotic  lotives  than  those 
having  friends  who  felt  their  erlistaent  was  a  had  idea. 

Clearly,  more  research  is  required  on  this  subject.  The 
weight  of  the  evidence,  whether  saiple-survey  or  infernal 
interview,  point  to  the  iaportance  of  faaily  and  friends  in 
fashioning  enlistment  decisions.  More  important  for  us, 
they  suggest  that  these  contacts  are  channels  through  which 
patriotic  attitudes  are  transmitted. 


3.  The  Influence  of  Hacrosocial  Factors 

In  addition  to  interpersonal  variables,  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to  aacrosociological  factors.  The  substance  of 
•icrosocial  processes  depends  on  the  historical  and  cultural 
context.  within  American  society,  patriotic  motivations, 
transmitted  across  generations  within  families  and  among 
friends,  are  sustained  by  widespread  trust  and  appreciation 
of  the  nation's  political  traditions  and  institutions.  (7) 
In  this  context,  transmission  of  a  patriotic  attitude  is 
effected  by  the  course  of  current  political  events,  and  the 
role  of  the  military  in  them,  as  portrayed  by  government 
leaders  and  in  the  mass  media. 

We  are  dealing,  first  of  all,  with  a  stable  political 
culture.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Americans  have  been 
characteriTed  by  the  trust  they  place  in  their  political 
institutions.  In  the  1950s,  05*  of  a  naticnal, 
cross-sectional  survey  sample  cited  some  feature  of 
America's  political  institutions — its  constitution. 
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freedoms,  democratic  practices,  etc.— as  the  "thing"  they 
were  most  proud  of  about  their  count ty.  (8)  The  finding 
restates  in  the  quantitative  terms  familiar  to  sccial 
science  what  observers  from  de  Tocgueville  on  have  observed 
and  found  remarlcable  about  Aaerican  society.  (9)  This 
continuity  of  trust  in  national  political  institutions, 
lasting  well  over  a  century  and  a  half,  nurtures  patriotic 
attitudes;  it  facilitates  and  justifies  theic  transoii sicn. 
Treating  military  service  as  a  legitimate  obiigaticn  cf 
citizenship,  in  particular,  requires  a  high  level  of 
confidence  in  the  effective  functioning  of  government.  In 
the  United  States#  historically#  tension  between  military 
and  democratic  institutions  has  been  eased  by  the 
longstanding  traditions  of  military  service  by  citizen 
soldiers  and  the  suhordioation  of  vilitary  instititicrs  to 
civilian  control. 

Still  there  has  been#  in  recent  years#  a  departure  frem 
Iho  long-ter*  trend.  Beginning  in  the  1960s#  surveys  h»vc 
recorded  substantial  declines  in  the  level  of  trust 
place  in  the  nation's  political  institutions.  It:  che 
foregoing  arguaeat  is  correct#  this  shift  in  nublic  attitude 
it  more  difficult  to  fern  patriotic  attitude?  ind 
strains  the  connection  between  serving  one's  country  ^nd 
military  service.  We  do  not  have  data,  unfortunately,  to 
tent  the  hypothesis  directly,  tut  in  the  absence  of  data, 
.social  scientists  have  to  devise  indirect  iaoasures.  It  is 
po.usiblo,  for  instance,  to  cempare  treatmcMit  of  pattictic 
'heae.u  and  of  the  military  as  feUnd  in  the  nass  esedia. 

A  rich  .store  of  data  are  available  for  content  analysis 
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in  the  three  areas  of  aiass  entertainment,  news  and 
journalism,  and  advertising,  one  might  compare  the  content 
of  war  films  from  the  195Cs — e.g.,  "Run  Silent,  Eon 
Deep" — with  the  content  of  more  recent  films  in  the 
genre — e.g.,  the  "Deerhunter. "  Cr,  one  might  contrast  the 
frequency  of  and  prominence  accorded  public  statements  by 
political  leaders  regarding  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in 
fulfilling  the  couatry*s  foreign  policy  (again)  from  the 
1950s  to  the  present.  One  might  even  undertake  longitudinal 
content  analysis  of  the  military's  advertising  campaigns  as 
ar  important  source  of  information  about  its  own  changing 
self-image.  In  each  case,  our  hypothesis  is  that  explicit 
attention  paid  to  the  military's  primary  mission  (and  tc  its 
relation  with  particular  national  objectives)  has  declined. 
Other,  in  some  sense  peripheral,  coocecns—with  prof  less 
associated  with  individual  welfare  or  with  the  gratification 
of  individual  interests— *have  helped  fill  the  void.  In  some 
cases,  the  void  may  not  be  filled  at  all.  as  Jonathon 
Alford  has  noted  with  reference  to  the  British  armed  forces, 
it  is  a  critical  problem  to  define  the  mission  cl  an 
all-volunteer  force  in  peacetise.  (10) 

the  point  of  speculating  like  this,  apart  from  poictirg 
out  areas  for  more  research,  is  to  draw  attention  tc  the 
complicated,  reciprocal  relationship  between  macrosocial  and 


microsocial 

processes  through  which 

patriotic  values 

are 

shaped  and 

carried  on. 

The  {lostuiated  decline 

of  explicit  attention  to 

the 

military's 

primary  role  in 

American 

society  obscures 

the 

connection 

between  military 

service 

and  service  to  cnc's 

coUQtry.  Tn  Alford‘s  view,  in  Eritaia,  «Bilitaty  service 
has  becone  an  end  itself**  and  an  “attractive  alternative  to 
other  forms  of  civilian  employments**  As  a  result,  he  fears, 
'•the  fostering  of  martial  qualities  will  take  second  place 
to  the  satisfaction  of  personal  needs— -a  poor  recipe  for  a 
well  motivated  soldier,  sailor  cr  airman."  (11)  Our  own 
concerns  focus  on  the  impact  on  civil-military  relations 
especially  with  youth.  Failure  to  connect,  on  the  micrc  and 
macro  levels,  one*s  obligations  as  citizen  with  the 
military's  responsibility  to  perform  its  mission  cultivates 
an  inconsistent,  if  not  contradictory,  attitude  toward  the 
military  among  youth,  so  it  is  that  high  school  seniors 
surveyed  from  1976  to  1980  report  increasing  suppcct  fer  a 
"strong"  military  estabiishfect,  even  for  military 
superiority,  while  at  the  sate  time  the  proportion  wbc 
expect  and  prefer  to  serve  declises.  (12)  there  is 
evidently  a  growing  disjuncture  fcetween  placed 

on  the  military  and  on  one’s  own  ce^pohi^ibility  to  see  these 
ex{H}ctat ions  fulfilled* 

The  patriotic  attitude,  iii  other  words,  cannot  he 
regarded  simply  as  a  "depesdeot  variable"  caused  by 
•Icrosocial  processes  of  family  and  friendship  influence, 
n ii^rtosocial  processes  are  important  and  they  do  shape  coe's 
attitude  toward  the  military  as  a  place  to  serve  cue’s 
country.  But  they  operate  in  a  dyoaeic  environment.  The 
substance  of  patriotic  attitudes  is  fashioned  decisively  fcy 
aacrosociai  factors  as  well,  As  a  result,  the  patcietic 
attitude  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  bridging  mechanism  which 
helps  render  coherent  the  relationship  between  an 
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individual’s  local  world  of  pri»ary  group  relationships  and 


his  larger  participation  in  the  nation-state.  To  say  this, 
however,  is  to  recognize  that  patriotic  attitudes  can  also 
operate  as  an  independent  causual  factor  conditioning  the 
operation  of  the  very  aacto-  and  nicto-social  factors  cn 
which  their  transmission  over  time  depends.  The  next 
chapter  examines  the  iaplicaticns  of  this  issue  by  explcring 
the  impact  of  patriotic  sotivatiens  on  the  cole-selection 
ana  performance  of  enlisted  personnel  currently  serving  in 
t-he  military. 
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CHAPTEB  IV 


the  impact  of  PATBIOTIC  MOIIVES  CM  RILITAEI  SEBVICE 


In  this  chapter  «e  examine  the  impact  of  fatrictic 
attitudes  on  military  service.  The  issues  raised  are 
difficult  and  controversial.  Ihey  embrace  the  theoretical 
relationships  between  personality  variables  and  conditions 
of  work,  But  the  central  concerns  are  more  broadly  based. 
Adopting  the  all-volunteer  fornat  for  recruiting  in  1973 
radically  altered  the  conditions  of  service  and  gave  wider 
range  for  processes  of  self-selection  to  determine  the 
social  composition  of  the  armed  forces.  Now,  almost  ten 
years  later,  it  is  clear  that  the  relatively  disadvantaged 
have  volunteered  at  higher  rates  than  others  and  are  heavily 
overrepresented  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  Questions  are  raised 
about  the  quality  of  such  a  force  and  about  the  fairness  of 
distributing  the  burdens  of  defense  unegually  throughout 
society.  Our  focus,  then,  is  on  the  impact  of  patriotic 
attitudes  on  the  social  representativeness  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  armed  forces. 

Basing  our  analysis  on  the  KiS  Survey  data  (see  Appendix 
A),  we  will  address  three  questions.  First,  are  those  who 
report  joining  the  military  lor  patriotic  reasons  note 
likely  than  others  to  serve  in  comtat  or  ether 
military-oriented,  in  contrast  with  civilian-oriented, 
positions?  At  issue  is  whether  patriotic  motivations  affect 
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the  procosr.  of  self-selectior.  Icl  the  military  rcle,  'ihir 
question  is  treated  in  sectici  1.  Seconl,  how  does  tne 
distribution  of  patriotic  attitudes  affect  the  social 
representativeness  of  the  enlisted  ranks,  especially  in 
combat  and  military-oriented  positons?  Ts  the  patriotic 
attitude  systematically  associated  with  the  social 
background  of  those  who  serve?  If  so,  does  it  reenforce  the 
present  tendency  toward  a  socially  unrepresentative  enlisted 
force?  These  questions  are  treated  in  section  2.  And 
third,  do  patriotic  attitudes  affect  the  role  pertormance  of 
those  wlio  serve?  Or,  in  ether  words,  how  do  tnose  serving 
for  patriotic  reasons  compare  in  quality  to  those  who  stivo 
for  other  reasons?  Tnis  guesticn  is  treated  in  section  3. 

In  general,  we  shall  argue  that  patriotic  motivations  arc 
a  cruci.ii  factor  in  understanding  self-soioction  for 
military  roles,  in  mitigating  the  extent  tc  which 
disadvantaged  youths  are  overrepresented  in  ccmlat  and 
military-orientt'd  positions,  and  in  explaining  the  quality 
of  one's  role  performance. 


1,  iJelf-Sclection  and  the  Military  Role 

Before  examining  the  relationship  between  patriotic 
attitudes  and  one's  military  tele,  wo  must  first  consider 
what  we  mean  by  the  "process  of  self-selection"  and  then 
assess  its  relevance  for  our  study  of  the  all-volunteor 
force. 

The  term  "solf-solscton"  refers  to  the  tendency  in  ptcple 
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to  occupy  roien  tor  vhicu  ttey  are  suited  by  perrciiai 
predispositions,  talents,  and  value  orientations.  Tht  ilea 
is  borrowed  from  evolutionary  theory.  Natural  selection 
favors  animals  which  ace  adapted  to  their  envirenmentai 
niche;  those  which  are  not  either  Bove  on  to  other  places  or 
are  selected  against.  Analogously,  where  self-selecticn  is 
free  to  work,  we  expect  that  people  will  occupy  jots  that 
fit  their  personality,  modity  their  jobs  to  tetter  the  fit, 
or  else  move  on  to  other  jots.  (1)  There  are  limits  cf 
course  to  how  "tree”  processes  ct  self-selection  can  rc. 
Restrictions  impinge  on  two  levels,  hirst,  people  do  not 
have  perfect  knowledge  either  cf  role  reguirements  ci  cf 
their  own  capacities  and  so  scmetinies  they  misjudge  their 
suitability  to  hold  a  particular  position.  Second,  labor 
markets  have  imperfections  as  well.  Op-portunities  for 
movement  into  more  suitable  positions  may  be  restricted  for 
a  variety  of  rational  and  nonrat icrai  reasons.  To  recognize, 
these  restrictions  is  only  to  spocity  the  conditions  under 
which  seif-seiectiou  operates  as  an  important  social 
process. 

In  principle,  ending  conscription  in  favor  of  volurtaiy 
enlistment  greatly  expaiiled  the  role  of  self-selecticn  fet 
filling  enlisted  positions  within  the  military.  Yet  when 
this  policy  was  adot-ted,  there  was  no  consensus  on  what  the 
consequences  would  oe. 

The  (Jatos  Commission  put  forward  the  simplest  hypothesis. 
While  admitting  tliat  eliminating  conscription  was  a  "uia  joi" 
social  change,  tno  ccmmiasioiiets  doubted  that  reliance  on 
volunteeri  would  produce  any  oajor  char^ges  in  the  sccial 
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composition  of  the  armed  forces.  (2)  They  aryued  that  acst 
of  those  who  served  in  the  military  even  under  conccritticn 
were  volunteers.  Consequently,  the  impact  of  self-selection 
for  military  roles  was  already  well-known  and  not 
problematic,  "An  all-volunteer  tcrcc,”  they  wrote,  “will  he 
manned  larqely  by  the  same  kird  of  individuals  as  tccaj's 
armed  forces,*'  they  will  te  similar  "in  patriotism, 
political  attitude,  affectiveness,  and  susceptibility  to 
civilian  control."  (3) 

Underlying  their  argument  was  the. convict  ion  that  value 
orientations  which  people  bring  with  them  into  the  military 
are  not  fundamentally  modified  by  changes  in  the  cenditions 
of  work.  Research  taey  had  dcnc  before  preparing  their 
recommendations  persuaded  their  that  the  experience  cf 
miltary  service  nad  no  significant  imp^act  on  either  the 
attitudes  or  future  life  chances  of  those  who  served,  (4) 
The  implications  or  •juch  a  view  for  recruitment  were 
obvious.  The  commissioners  cecegnized  that  people  volunteer 
to  servo  in  the  armed  forces  "fer  a  variety  of  ccasciir, 
including  a  sense  or  duty."  Cj)  Consequently,  "eliminating 
the  financial  penalty  first-tcin  servicemen  presently  suffer 
and  improving  other  couiitiens  or  service  will  not  sudrieniy 
change  the  motive;?  and  basic  attitudes  of  new  recruits."  (6) 
Of  course  if  the  attitudes  and  motivations  of  volunteers  did 
not  vary  when  job  con  lit  ions  changed,  then  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  that  greater  reliance  on  self-se Icct icn 
would  much  alter  the  cemposition  of  the  ail-volunteer  force. 

The  dat-i  we  have  do  not  permit  us  to  test  ilii.s 
essentially  historical  hypothesis.  Time  series  data  are 
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required.  Yet  we  can  recognize  that  the  Gates  Coniission’s 
argument  on  this  particular  matter  is  not  inconsistent  uith 
ours.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  report,  we  observed 
that  there  had  been  a  persistence  of  patriotic  motives  aiong 
enlisted  personnel  throughout  the  period  of  the 
all-volunteer  force  and  despite  the  variety  of  changes  to 
levels  of  pay  and  conditions  of  work.  The  present  question 
is  whether  that  persistence  is  related  to  the  process  of 
self- selection  for  Military  roles.  Lacking  data  on  the 
distribution  of  patriotic  attitudes  aaong  civilian  youths, 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  levels  of  reported 
patriotic  motivation  by  occupants  of  various  positons  within 
the  military. 

our  hypothesis  is  that  levels  of  reported  patriotic 
motivation  will  be  positively  associate/d  with  occupational 
positions  more  oriented  to  combat  roles  than  to  coles  found 
in  the  civilian  sector.  Our  assuiption  is  that  those  who 
join  the  military  to  serve  their  country  are  more  likely  to 
bo  attracted  by  roles  that  emtedy  the  military's  primary 
task.  The  data  reported  in  Table  4-1  supply  substantial 
evidence  in  favor  of  our  hypothesis.  Those  who  occupy 
combat  positions  in  the  infantry,  cn  gun  crews,  or  as  seaman 
specialists  are  most  likely  tc  have  reported  patriotic 
motives  for  enlisting.  In  contrast,  those  who  occupy 
civilian-oriented  positions  as  administrators,  craftsmen,  or 
in  communications  are  least  likely  to  report  patriotic 
motives  for  enlisting,  fut  generally,  the  table  shows  that 
there  is  a  positive  associaticn  between  occupying  a 
military-oriented  role  and  the  level  of  patriotic 
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Table  4-1.  Seir-Soiectioii  for  tic  Kiiitary  Hole 


Bilitary  Occupational  %  Re porting” Pa trie tic 

Specialty  Hotivt 

Ease 


Comba  t 

Infantry,  Guncrew,  Seaoanship 


S  pecialist 

74.0 

5e,y33 

nilitary  Oriented 

Electronic  Eguipment  RopairDeii 

72.7 

25,66b 

Medical  and  Dental  Special irts 

71.7 

13,323 

Non-Occupational  (trainees) 

70,9 

35,96  1 

Civilian  Oriented 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 
Electrical/Nochanicai  Eguipsont 

65.4 

i 

42,336 

Repairaen 

Functional  Support  and 

64.2 

121,834 

Administration 

Other  Technical  and  Allied 

62.2 

47,933 

Specialists 

Conounications  and  Intelligence 

57.4 

9,769 

Specialists 

40.9 

23,297 

Craf tsaon 

46.3 

6,491 

Source:  NLS  Youth  SucvGy--1980. 
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Motivations. 

There  are  of  coarse  alternative  hypotheses  tc  be 
considered.  Not  everyone  believes  that  so  radically 
altering  the  basis  of  recruitient  into  the  military  has 
benign  consegaences.  Soae  fear  that  deeaphasizing  the 
citizen-soldier  concept  of  obligatory  service  while  at  the 
saae  tine  emphasizing  pecaniary  rewards  leads  the  enlisted 
force  to  becoae  a  refuge  for  the  econoaically  disadvantaged. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  iapact  of  self-select ion«  but  rather 
to  see  it  in  a  different  light.  Given  the  choice  to  serve 
or  not,  the  ailitary  is  aost  likely  to  be  attractive  to 
those  who  either  face  truncated  opportunity  structures  in 
the  civilian  sector  or  ate  "pio-iilitacy"  or  “gang  hc“  in 
attitude.  In  the  first  case,  self-selection  would 
effectively  transfora  the  social  ccaposition  of  the  enlisted 
ranks  so  that  persons  froa  advantaged  backgrounds  ace 
underrepresented.  In  the  second  case,  self-selection  would 
swell  the  enlisted  ranks  with  those  disposed  to  violent  or 
aggressive  teebniguos  of  problei-sclving. 

Hapirically,  there  ate  data  to  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ailitary  will  be  attractive  to  the  relatively 
disadvantaged.  Few  doubt  that  the  social  representativeness 
of  the  enlisted  ranks  declined  during  the  197C's.  At 
present,  racial  ainorities  and  whites  with  low  educational 
attalnaents  are  overrepresented.  (7)  As  shown  in  Table  u-2, 
those  who  coae  froa  racial  ainorities  or  who  have  lower 
educational  attalnaents  ace  soaewbat  acre  likely  than  others 
tc  hold  coabat  and  ailltary-oriented  roles  in  the  araed 
forces. 
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Table  4-2.  Self-Selection  for  Kilitary  Role  By  Ract, 
Education  and  Contact  with  Criminal  Justice  System 


Borceut  in  Cccupation 

Combat  Military-  Civilian- 
Oriented  Oriented 


Race 

Bhite 

16.0 

Black 

25.4 

Other 

23.6 

Educational  Attainment 

Some  collcqe  b.3 

liigli  School  1J.3 

Le^  than  H.S.  22.0 


Contact  with  criminal 
Justice  System 

Yes  26*  5 

No  12.9 


21.9 

U.8 

13.2 


3  2.  .3 
20,3 
1.3.0 


10.4 

21.2 


62.1 

57.0 

63,2 


62.2 

66.2 

65.0 


55.0 

65.9 


Source:  NLS  Youtn  Survey — 1900. 


% 


Ease 


425,472 

110,783 

18,3^9 


21,810 

275,032 

90,251 


229,013 

339,051 
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The  second  hypothesis  about  a  nilitary  predisposition  is 
plausible,  but  ditficuit  to  credit.  In  their  study  ot  the 
all>voluntcer  force,  Bachman,  Elaic  and  Segal  argued  that 
military  men  with  career  interests  were  more  •’promilitary” 
in  outlook  than  noncareer  men  or  their  civilian 
counterparts.  (6)  But  the  cmiiricai  consequences  of  that 
difference  in  outlook  have  not  been  clearly  shown,  acre  to 
the  point,  a  moderately  high  prepertion  of  youths  (IS. €9  of 
whites;  17. 3S  overall)  entering  the  military  require  noral 
waivers  to  excuse  a  prior  record  of  “criminal"  offense.  But 
almost  all  of  these  offences  (77,37  of  offences  by  whites; 
78.6<  of  offences  ny  all)  involve  minor  traffic  violations 
or  nlsdomeanurs.  (9)  Nevertheless,  if  we  expand  the  net  tc 
include  among  those  with  “prcmilitar y“  (read  violent  or 
aggressive)  predispositions  ary  who  have  been  stopped, 
booked  or  convicted  of  any  offerees  (excluding  ainoi  traffic 
offences),  thou  wo  find,  as  shewn  in  Table  4-2,  thot  those 
having  had  contact  with  the  criiinal  Justice  system  are  Bor<s 
likely  than  othors  to  hold  combat  and  ■ilitary-orienled 
roLos  in  tho  armed  lo'.ces. 

In  sum.  Jobs  clearly  linked  to  the  •ilitacy*s  primacy 
mission  arc  more  attractive  tc  those  who  see  military 
service  as  one  way  to  serve  their  country,  to  those  who  come 
from  relatively  disadvantaged  social  positions  and  to  those 
who  have  had  contact  with  the  criminal  tjustico  system.  It 
is  arguable  that  processes  of  self-selection  are  at  work  iu 
each  case.  But  though  they  are,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  each  process  works  tc  produce  the  same  effect. 
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2.  Patriotic  Motives  and  Social  Fepresentativeness 

ue  vant  to  know  hov  the  various  social  tases  o£ 
self-selection  are  related  to  cne  another.  In  paiticular, 
ve  want  to  deteraine  whether  self-selection  based  os 
occupying  disadvantaged  social  positions  differs  in  iapact 
fron  self- select ion  based  on  patriotic  aotives  and,  if  so, 
how.  At  issue  substantively  is  whether  patriotic 
Botivations  for  joining  the  aracd  forces  have  reenforced  or 
offset  the  observed  tendencies  toward  a  socially 
unrepresentative  enlisted  force. 

First  lot  us  see  whether  rates  of  reporting  patriotic 
Botlvations  for  enlisting  vary  systenatically  with  the 
racial  identity  or  educational  attainaents  of  enlisted 
personnel.  There  is  no  reason  theoretically  to  eipect  that 
the  social  process  of  tcansaittiog  a  noraatlve  and  positive 
orientation  toward  the  ailitary  (a  process  described  in 
Chapter  lit)  depends  cruciaily  cn  a  youth*s  racial  or 
educatonal  background.  our  hypothesis,  therefore,  is  that 
patriotic  aotivatiou  varies  iodcpcodeutly  of  these  factccs. 

The  data  reported  in  Table  k-3  support  our  hypothesis. 
There  is  virtually  no  difference  in  the  proportion  of  youth 
who  report  oolistiog  for  patriotic  reasons  by  the  different 
ethnic  idontificaiioiis.  There  is  soae  difference  in  the 
proportions  when  categories  arc  defined  in  terns  of  race. 
The  difference  suggests  that  blacks  (at  66.11)  and  ether 
ainorities  (at  67. SS)  ace  soaewhat  less  likely  than  whites 
(at  72. Ot)  to  report  enlisting  for  patriotic  reasons.  Yet 
no  weight  should  be  attached  to  these  differences.  They  are 
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Ethnicity 


Bldck 

ilis^duic 

Mot  Ql4Ck«  Mot  Kl:«pduic 


69.4 
72.0 
71.  \ 


Kace 

Slack 

whlto 

oth<f?r 


66. 1 
72.0 
f.7.0 


Educational  Attaiuaont 

High  School  or  Hoce  64.7 

than  High  School  61.7 


131, 9CS 
39,621 
502,217 


192,694 
‘390,  2  U 
18,094 


540,786 

106,750 


Sourco:  NLS  Youth  i»urvoy*-19fl0. 
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not  substantively  significant,  Bace  accounts  for  less  tf-ar. 
It  of  the  total  variation  in  rejorts  of  patriotic 
Botivation  (B-squarc=  0.0003).  Finally,  there  is  a  slicjht, 
but  hardly  sigciticant,  tendency  for  those  with  Jbiyher 
educational  attainments  to  say  they  joined  the  militatj  lot 
patriotic  reasons.  Those  iindjngs  of  ”no  difference"  arc 
significant,  for  they  suggest  that  patriotic  motives  o£rsct 
rather  than  roeuforce  cleavages  within  the  enlisted  ranks. 
We  can  show  now  they  do  so  by  examining  the  relationship 
bewcen  patriotic  motivations  and  education  in  greater 
detail. 

It  is  well-known  that  ailitary-oriented  roles  and 
especially  combat  positions  ate  mete  UKcly  to  be  held  by 
those  having  low  educational  attainents.  (10)  We  havfc  s*^er 
(Table  4-2)  taut  the  blS  data  dt  net  contradict  the  pattem. 
Wo  know  further  (rroa  Table  h-1)  that  those  who  ate 
patriotically  motivated  art  »cre  likely  to  cccupy 

•ilitary-oriented  and  combat  The  yuesticn  is,  do 

they  do  so  regaidiesu  of  cducaticnal  attainaent?  or,  art 
those  who  have  ioss  education  acre  likely  than  those  who 
have  ttote  education  to  fill  such  (iositiens?  The  data  in 

Table  4-4  allow  us  to  ansver  tie  guestiou.  The  geoetal 

pattern  of  course  is  not  suiprising.  those  who  loicct 
patriotic  eotives  and  thone  with  lower  educaticnal 

attaineionts  are  both  boco  likely  to  occupy  ccbtat  and 
•  ilitary-oriottUd  position's.  that  is  iiportaoi  to  str  is 
that  the  oftect  of  patriotic  activation  holds  across  levels 
of  educational  attainBont.  Those  who  have  not  graduaitd 
froa  high  school  are  about  1,6  tites  oorc  likely  to  occupy 
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Table  4-4.  Perccat  in  Silitaiv  Cceopatioa  By  Edacational 
Attainaent  Controlling  toe  Besotted  Patriotic  flotivaticn 


Percent  in  Hilitacy  Occupation 

Edusational  coolat  Military  civilian  Base 

Attainseut  Oriented  Oriented 


Heportod  Patriotic 
Motive 


Soar  College 

7.*) 

33. i 

50.9 

1 6  ,  C  t  b 

High  School 

13. & 

ai.c 

63,5 

105,550 

Lous  titan  H.5« 

25.7 

H.8 

57.5 

55,C6C 

Subtotal 

17.2 

2C.9 

61.5 

256,720 

Did  not  hepoct 

Pair i otic  lotive 

Sosiv  Collovje 

3 

2U,7 

71.J 

5,750 

High  School 

4,3 

IB.S 

71.9 

90,314 

than  il.s. 

U.4 

7.C 

76,6 

35,  191 

In, 


iiubtoul 


TO.d 


73. 1 


131, 


combat  roles  if  they  refort  patriotic  motivatious  than  if 
they  do  not.  The  same  can  be  said  of  those  who  have  a  high 
school  education.  Note  that  these  with  some  college  occupy 
a  combat  role  on^y  if  they  report  patriotic  motives  for 
enlisting,  A  similar  effect  is  observed  if  we  include 
military-oriented  positions  in  cat  .  analysis.  In  short# 
patriotic  motivations  increase  the  educational 
representativeness  or  the  enlisted  ranks  in  the  very  roles 
where  representativeness  is  least  expected. 

Patriotic  motives  also  mitigate  the  extent  to  which  those 
who  had  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system  are  likely 
to  occupy  combat  positions.  The  relevant  data  are  reperted 
in  Table  4-5,  As  oxpected#  these  who  bad  contact  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  are  acre  likely  to  occupy  ccabat 
roles.  (They  ace  not  more  likely  to  occupy 
military-orioated  positions.)  wotewortbyk  howovoi,  is  that 
the  percentage  of  those  who  had  contact  with  the  cciiinal 
justice  system  and  occupy  combat  roles  decreases  from  JO, SI 
to  19, BX  as  we  move  from  those  who  do  not  t«  thdse  who 
report  having  enlisted  for  patriotic  rea^Jons,  on  the  ether 
side#  the  percentage  or  those  who  had  no  ruch  contact  aiifl 
occupy  coahat  roles  increases  trom  9,71  to  as  we  move 

from  those  who  do  aot  to  those  who  report  having  enlisted 
for  patriotic  ceasoni?.  In  sum#  patriotic  motives  narrow  th^ 
gap  which  separates  those  occupying  combat  roles  who  have 
and  have  not  had  contact  with  tie  criminal  justice  system. 
Overall#  the  impact  of  patriotic  motivations  is 
coasistontly  to  offset  rather  than  reenforce  the  tendency 
toward  social  unrepresentativeness  whether  based  cn  social 
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TabLo.  4-5.  t'erceut  in  flilitarj  Gccupatiori  By  Contact  with  Cciainal 
Justice  System,  Controlling  for  fccforted  Patriotic  Kotivaticn 


Percent  in  Military  Cccunation 


Contact  with  Criminal  Combat 
Justice  System 


Mentioned  Patriotic 
Motivation 

yes  19.8 

NO  15.9 

Subtotal  17.2 

Failed  to  Mention 
Patriotic  Motivation 

Yes  30.5 

No  9 .7 

Subtotal  19.5 


Source:  NLS  Youth  Survey--1980 . 


Mil i tar y 
Oriented 

Civilian 

Oriented 

Pase 

18.5 

61.6 

82,852 

22.1 

62.0 

173,999 

20.9 

61.9 

256,851 

18.3 

51.2 

146, 162 

20.3 

69.9 

165,051 

19.4 

61.1 

311,213 
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background  (race,  oducation)  ct  a  personal  predisposition 
toward  aggressive  behavior  (indicated  crudely  by  ccr.tuct 
with  the  criaioai  justice  systen). 

3.  Assessing  Role  Perforaance 

AD  iaportant  additional  gucstlou  about  the  inpact  ot 
patriotic  notivatioo  oo  nllitary  service  concerns  cclc 
performance*  Intoruation  on  this  subject  is  cxtrcoely 
Halted.  One  recent  study,  however,  suggests  that  those  who 
enter  the  service  tor  patriotic  reasons  are  better  able  to 
assinilute  the  military  role  than  those  who  enter  tor  ether 
reasons.  Based  on  a  ssall  saifio  ot  basic  coabat  trainees, 
a  central  finding  of  this  study  was  that  graduates  of  lusic 
training  ace  twice  as  likely  to  report  enlisting  tor 
patriotic  motives  as  are  those  discharged  from  the  service 
before  coeploting  basic  training*  (11)  Ue  can  generalize 
from  this  finding  and  hypothesize  that  the  role  pccfociance 
of  patriotically  motivated  personnel  will  be  significantly 
difforant  and  or  higher  guaiity  than  the  role  performance  of 
other  personool.  Problems  arise  of  course,  in  determining 
how  to  measure  tno  quality  of  role  performances,  especially 
when  we  have  to  rely  on  survey  data.  Such  problems  arc 
difficult,  but  they  are  not  insnttcuntablc. 

Assessments  of  role  perfortance  are  both  subjective  and 
objective.  Subjectively,  we  each  judge  for  ctirselvcs 
whether  our  own  activity  in  a  particular  role  meets, 
exceeds,  or  falls  short  of  the  standards  of  behavior  which 


ve  think  are  appropriate  to  that  icle.  The  more  wc  ucct  or 
exceed  the  standards  expected,  the  acre  likely  we  are  tc  tc 
satisfied  with  our  role  perfornance;  all  things  being  equal, 
the  more  likely  wc  ate  also  to  he  willing  to  remain  in  that 
role  or  in  one  similar  to  it.  This  is  just  an  extensico  of 
the  argument  we  already  mace  about  the  process  cf 
self-selection.  It  is  an  iopcrtant  extension  because  it 
permits  us  to  argue  that  expressions  of  satisfaction  with 
one's  term  of  enlistment  or  of  plans  to  ccenlist  are  not 
just  expressions  of  empty  sentiient.  F.ather  they  provide  us 
with  an  indicator  of  how  enlisted  personnel  subjectively 
evaluate  their  own  role  performance. 

Ob jcK;tively,  others  judge  out  performance  for  themselves. 
On  the  basis  of  their  evaluaticii--which  is  often  collective 
and  made  according  to  an  institutionalized  practicc—vf  ace 
promoted  to  a  more  rosponsiblc  position  oc  give  higher 
rewards  for  continuing  in  our  present  position,  we  ace  left 
alone  to  carry  on  as  we  have  been,  or,  perhaps,  we  arc 
demoted  or  otherwise  removed  fret  the  cole  we  once  occupied. 
Objective  evaluations  of  cole  performance,  in  other  words, 
often  leave  their  record  in  the  altered  cole  status  of  the 
person  who  was  evaluated.  For  cur  purposes,  wo  can  censider 
the  movement  of  enlisted  personufl  through  pay  grades  to  he 
mo  indicator  of  objective  asr.cfsacnts  of  cole  pocformanct. 
to  consider  our  hypothesis«-that  role  porfocnance  is 
positively  associated  with  patrictic  notivatioos— we  arc 
ablo  to  draw  on  both  subjective  and  objective  measures. 

Data  hearing  on  our  hypothesis  which  draw  ob  subjective 
noasorea  are  reported  in  Tabla  u-e.  There  we  find  three 
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Table  4-6.  pcrcout  «eportiiig  Patriotic  Hotivation 
and  Satisfaction  with  Military  Service 


Measure  of  Satisfaction  Percent  Reporting  Patriotic  Motivation 

with  Service  1  Base 


Degree  of  Satisfaction 
with  Most  Recent  Tero 
of  Service 


Very  Satisfied 

79.4 

53,714 

Somewhat  Satisfied 

69.9 

255,592 

Somewhat  Dissatisfied 

60.7 

138,659 

Very  Dissatisfied 

55.2 

79,C6C 

Length  of  Tersn  Kesponent 
Expects  to  Serve 


Short  (1-4  years) 

67.5 

509,732 

Intermediate  {5-8  years) 

68.3 

179,779 

Long  (9  or  more  years) 

89.7 

116,534 

eer.  list  men  t  Plans 

Dofinitly  will 

95.0 

26,209 

Probably  will 

83.1 

127, C33 

Probably  will  not 

70.4 

148, C73 

Definitely  will  not 

50.7 

204,623 

Source:  NLS  Youth  Sur vey--1  980 . 
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separate  indicators  of  individual  satisfaction  vith  tbeir 
role  performance,  ranginj  from  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
most  recent  torm  of  service  tc  plans  for  reeniistoent.  All 


;  three  show  a  strong  positive  association  between 

I 

!  satisfaction  or  coaoitaent  to  tele  and  the  level  of  reported 

I 

patriotic  motivation,  or  these  the  strengest  measure  is 
I  reenlistaent  plans,  of  those  who  say  they  definitely  will 

I 

!  reenlist,  95.61&  report  enlisting  for  patriotic  reasons.  C£ 

I  those  who  say  they  definitely  will  not  reeolist,  ocly  50.79 

report  enlisting  tor  patriotic  icasons,  Note  that  this  or.e 
variable  expiaos  neatly  all  ol  the  variable  in  teperted 
I  patriotic  notivatiou  (B-sguarea  c.9h0)«  Overall,  the  data 

i  provide  strong  support  for  the  proposition  that  positive 

I 

I  subjective  assessaents  of  role  perforiance  are  positively 

i 

I  associated  with  the  level  of  cepcited  patriotic  aotivation. 

I  It  is  iaportaot  to  90  on  to  set  whether  objective  aeasures 

j. 

I  confira  this  relationship. 

I  on  a  superficial  analysis  they  do  not*  Ihe  association 

:  between  pay  grade  and  reports  of  patriotic  activation 

without  further  coutrols  is  plainly  negative.  That  it  is 

i  •  •  - 

I  only  shows  how  careful  one  a>  si  he  when  using 

cross** sectional  data  to  answer  questions  about  the  outcoae 
of  secial  process.  It  is  aiprcprlate  in  this  cast  to 
I  control  for  length  of  service.  When  we  dc,  as  reported  in 

Table  4**7,  the  association  between  pay  grade  and  patcictic 
actives  is  shown  to  bo  positive*  k  larger  percentage  of 
I  those  who  reported  patriotic  activations  occupy  higher  pay 

grades  than  those  who  do  not.  the  pattern  is  especially 
clear  in  the  higher  pay  grades  (above  £«4)  for  those  who 

I 
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Table  4-7,  Pei'cent  in  Pay  Grade  Ey  Ketortcd  Patriotic 
(iotivatioQ  Controlling  for  Length  of  service 


Percent  in 

Pay  Grade 

Reported 

Yes 

Patriotic 

Ho 

Motivations 

overall 

fioUsted  1974 

* 

51-E3 

0 

0 

0 

E4 

a  0.  9 

55.4 

35.5 

E5 

42,2 

44.6 

43.2 

E6-B9 

36.8 

0 

21.2 

{2#965) 

(1.810) 

(4*274) 

Enlisted  1975 

E1-E3 

22,  1 

9.6 

17,2 

R4 

4  1,2 

58.3 

47,9 

B5 

36.6 

32.1 

34.S 

B6-B9 

0 

0 

0 

(14*811) 

(9*501) 

(24,312) 

Enlisted  1976 

E1-E3 

15.4 

25,1 

ni.2 

E4 

61.2 

57.6 

60.2 

E5 

aj.4 

17.2 

21.6 

E6-S9 

0 

0 

0 

(a0«  74!>) 


(32*520) 


(il3*2C$) 
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Tabic  4-7.  Percent  in  Pay  Grade  Fy  Eeported  Patriotic 
Motivation  Controlling  tor  Length  of  Servico  (Cont»d) 


Percent  in 

Beported 

Patriotic  Motivatiens 

Pay  Grade 

yes 

No  Overall 

enlisted  1977 

El-EJ 

23.6 

34.2 

26.6 

E4 

69.5 

58.9 

66.5 

E5 

6.  0 

7.0 

6.S 

E6-E9 

0 

0 

0 

(143,714) 

(56,279) 

(199,993) 

Enlisted  in  1978 

E1-B3 

61.  1 

61.9 

6  1.4 

B4 

35.8 

34,7 

35.4 

E5 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

E6-E9 

0 

0 

0 

(104,774) 

(70,0180) 

(174,792) 

BftXistml  1979 

E1-E3 

87.7 

97,4 

92.  « 

EU 

17.3 

0 

6.? 

E5 

0 

2.6 

1.3 

E6-g9 

0 

0 

0  ^ 

(6,424) 

(6,205) 

(12,629) 

Source:  t^LS  Youtii  Survoy--Hd0. 
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enlisted  before  1977.  It  is  aote  clear  in  the  grade  ct  E-U 
for  those  who  enlisted  in  1977  ct  later.  When  interpreting 
these  data  our  assumption  is  that  the  rate  proaoticn  fret 
year  to  year  is  higher  for  those  who  report  patriotic 
activations  than  it  is  for  those  who  do  not. 

Ideally  wc  would  have  longitudinal  data  to  trace  the 
promotion  rates  ol  those  who  report  and  fail  to  tefoct 
patriotic  reasons  for  eotoring  the  service.  And  in  time,  c£ 
course,  the  NLS  data  will  supply  a  rich  store  of  such  data. 
At  this  |)ointv  however,  only  suggestive  data  are  available. 
In  Table  4-8  we  present  data  about  promotion  to  pay  grades 
E-4  and  over  between  the  1979  and  1980  administcaiicrs  of 
the  ULS  survey.  There  wo  find  evidence  which  coniiems  our 
analysis  of  Tabic  4-7,  Those  whe  wore  promoted  to  highor 
ranks  tend  by  it  largo  margin  to  bo  drawn  iron  those  the 
t'opOft  having  oalisted  to  sorv.e  thoir  ocuutry. 

la  3 ii&t  vu  liad  a  cossisttnt  pattern  in  the  data  In 
support  ot  the  proposition  that  those  who  arc  motivated  to 
^rvn  by  patriotic  reasons  nerve  mote  ^ffecttwoly  than  those 
who  tor  other  reasons.  The  evidence  tor  this 
proposition  is  drawn  noth  rrem  subjective  and  objective 
assessmeots  u£  toio  pecforaaitcc  and  from  cross  sectional  as 
well  as  langltudittai  analyses. 

4.  Summary 

the  major  purpose  o£  this  chapter  was  to  cratine  the 
impact  of  patriotic  attitudes  on  military  service.  tt 
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Table  4-B.  Patriotic  Hotivaticii  a&d  Pcoaoticn  to 
Pay  Grades  f-4  aud  ever,  1979- 1S80 


Beport.cd  Patriotic 

Proaoted  to  Pay 

Grade 

aotivation 

£4 

BS 

F6-E9 

tes 

69,  2 

72.5 

100.0 

Ko 

30.8 

27.S 

0 

(173«U<iJ) 

142,422) 

(908) 

Sources  StS  fouth  Survey— I98i)« 


constitutes  an  in£;octaat  lick  in  our  arguneot  about 
patriotisn  overall.  The  persistence  of  patriotic 
attitudes — even  their  Inpoitaace  as  notlves  for 
eolisting’>*’aatters  very  little  if  they  dc  not  affect  the 
behaviors  of  those  Hho  enlist.  Shat  we  have  shown  in  this 
chapter  is  that  these  attitudes  have  behavioral 
conseguences.  People  who  enlist  for  patriotic  reasons  are 
■ore  attracted  than  others  to  fill  roles  which  ace  central 
to  the  ■iiitary*s  alssion.  Because  patriotic  attitndes  are 
not  systenatically  associated  with  aajor  cleavages  in  social 
background,  their  iapact  nitigates  the  trend  toward 
overrepresentation  of  disadvantaged  youths  in  coahat  and 
ailitary*orleated  roles.  Finally,  whether  eeasuced 
subjectively  or  objectively,  these  who  serve  for  patcictic 
reasons  serve  aoce  effectively  than  others* 
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CHAPTEE  V 


THE  LIMITS  AHD  POTENTIALS  OF  PAIBIOTISM 
IN  THE  CONTEMPCFAIY  SETTING 


Patriotism  is  a  persistent  and  important  factor  affecting 
the  quality  and  composition  ct  the  all-voiunteer  armed 
force.  Because  economic  or  market-based  explanations  of 
decisions  to  enlist  and  reenlist  do  not  take  this  factor 
into  account,  they  arc  seriously  deficient-  In  this 
chapter,  we  will  review  the  principal  arguments  and  evidence 
which  led  us  to  this  conclusion.  Nhere  appropriate,  we  will 
point  out  what  we  regard  as  being  the  practical  implications 
of  our  research,  la  this  way  we  hope  to  describe  tie  limits 
and  potentials  of  patriotism  in  the  contempocary  setting. 

PatriotlsiA  is  a  complex  attitude.  He  defined  it  as  the 
readiness  to  act  ii  the  service  of  one’s  country*  The 
attitude  is  composed  of  two  parts »  One  part,  dealing  with 
the  readiness  to  act,  is  based  cn  sentiment,  our  fcelinss  cf 
attachment  for  and  belonging  to  the  territorial  political 
community  which  defines  the  nation-state.  Typically, 
definitions  of  patriotism  only  treat  this  aspect  ol  th« 
attitude.  But  they  arc  inccipleto.  '  Sentiments  make  us 
ready  to  act,  they  do  not  tell  us  how  to  act.  The  scccnd 
part  of  our  definition  deals  with  the  beliefs  that  define 
what  it  means  to  serve  one’s  ccuntcy*  He  view  this  part  as 
the  critical  coaipcnent  of  patrictiso.  xt  is  critical  in  twe 
senses.  First,  narrowly,  those  beliefs  imply  a  standard  lot 
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evaluatintj  whethc^r  auy  particular  action  can  00115 idcred 
"patriotic,”  secouii,  it  is  critical  in  the  souso  that  these 
beliefs  are  subject  to  transfer isat ion  over  time  as  we  adapt 
to  changing  circuastances  and  learn  from  our  national 
history.  In  the  absence  of  war,  the  relevance  of  patriotic 
■otives  for  decisions  to  enlist  or  recnlist  in  the  military 
depend  very  much  on  the  persistence  of  beliefs  that  military 
service  is  an  appropriate  way  tc  serve  one’s  country.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  throughout  the  years  of  the  all-voluctoec 
force,  QQ%-90%  ol  career  and  two-thirds  of  first  teru  Army 
enlisted  personnel  agreed  that  everyone  should  have  to  serve 
his  couQtr  'n  some  way^  The  finding  suggests  that 
normative  factors,  capecially  the  patriotic  motive,  remain 
important  to  those  who  serve,  despite  the  emphasis  over  the 
last  decade  ou  economic  iucontives  to<:  joining  the  armed 
forces.  The  substantive  results  of  out  research  doc u mo at 
the  fact. 

our  first  fiading  is  that  normative  motives,  to  include 
patriotism,  are  at  least  as  iapertant  as  economic  incentives 
for  understandiag  why  young  people  volunteer  for  ellittcy 
service.  Over  70>  or  youths  currently  serving  joined  to 
serve  their  country  aul  73.4t  joined  to  totter  tbcasclvca. 
In  contrast  to  tUcso  normative  commitments,  only  13.19  of 
those  cutr on tiy  serving  said  ttey  joined  tc  earn  a  better 
incoae  and  19.1%  said  they  joined  because  they  were 
uhoaployed*  the  pattern  of  2c(c-crder  correlations  ameng  a 
si^t  of  reasons  tor  enlisting  supplements  these  findings, 
hornativc  and  uoneconottic  mctivaticus  are  highly 
inters or tela ted  while  econotic  incentives  ace  not. 
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suggesting  that  normative  and  noneconomic  motives  exert  a 
cumulative  and  reenforcing  influence  whicn  econcmic 
incentives  do  not*  In  addition^  cluster  analysis  shows  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  those  who  enlist 
characteristicdily  do  so  frca  a  desipe  ,  to  serve  their 
country. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  we  lelieve  that  the 
present  neglect  or  normative  factors  in  models  of  military 
manpower  analysis  is  unjustified.  Future  research  designs 
should  bo  expanded  to  take  account  ot  the  patriotic  variable 
and  other  normative  factors  which  our  study  indicates  ate  so 
important. 

Our  second  finding  is  that  socializatioii  experiences 
within  the  family  and  among  friends  decisively  affect  the 
formation  and  transmission  of  p^^iriotic  attitudes.  The 
distribution  of  these  attitudes,  put  otherwise,  does  not 
wary  systematically  with  cia^s-iused  or  ethnic  cleavagos. 
There  is  a  very  low  level  of  correlation  ietween  cac€  ct 
educational  attainment  or  father's  occupation  and  the  level 
of  self-reported  patriotic  motivation.  Bore  important  ati 
the  micro- processes  of  primary  group  influence  exerted  ty 
family  and  friends.  The  data  here  are  partial  {although  the 
influence  of  family  and  friends  co  decisions  to  enlist  is 
veli-establisheU) •  aut  they  document  that  thoso  joining  the 
armed  forces  because  oi  family  ttaditicn  are  more  likely 
than  others— ny  10  to  20  percentage  points—to  repi*tt  having 
enlisted  for  patriotic  reasons.  Sitiliarlyr  87. 7t  thos.e 
having  military  friends  encouraging  their  enlistment  ray 
they  enlisted  to  serve  their  country,  while  only  77. gf  of 
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thosj  having  military  triends  discouraging  their  enlistment 
say  they  enlisted  to  serve  their  country. 

In  addition  to  tticrosociai  ^recesses,  however,  we  argued 
that  aacrosocial  factors  are  also  inportant.  The  sutstance 
o?  patriotic  attitudes  transmitted  on  the  microlevel  is 
formed  by  the  content  of  the  ccuntry's  political-cultural 
traditions  and  modified  over  time  by  current  events, 
especially  as  they  ate  reflected  ty  the  mass  media. 

These  findings  raise  doubts  about  the  efficacy  ot 
reccultmeot  advertising  wnich  cophasizes  individualistic  and 
economic  appeals.  Such  appeals,  presented  to  markets 
targeted  on  th^  basis  of  selected  social  structural 
characLerrstics,  may  never  reach  a  number  of  youths  who  arc 
able  and  in.Uincd  to  enlist  for  patriotic  reasons.  If  they 
do  reach  such  youths,  they  may  laise  questions  about  whether 
the  illitary  is  different  from  civilian  esployneot;  it  is 
essential  to  demonstrate  the  link  between  military  service 
and  service  to  one's  country.  Advertising  may  be  mor^ 
appropriate  when  it  tells  what  the  military  is  doing  and 
what  it  has  done.  The  emphasis  is  on  describing  in  a 
stralghtfovird  and  satter-of-lact  way  the  national  service 
performed  by  those  who  enlisted  in  the  past  and  who  etIUt 
today. 

of  course,  everything  cannet  be  made  to  depend  upen 
recruiting  programs  ot  even  upon  the  leadership  of  military 
personnel.  The  issues  wo  arc  dealing  with  extend  beyond 
matters  of  prolesslcnal  socialization  to  encompass  civic 
education.  In  a  nucloar  era,  when  deterrence  is  the  primary 
military  mission,  it  is  essential  that  civilian  political 
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leaders  take  the  initiative  to  state  explicitly  hov  lilitary 
activities  are  related  to  successful  execution  of  the 
nation's  foreign  policy*  It  is  appropriate  for  political 
leaders,  as  warranted  by  events,  to  express  to  the  nation 
our  collective  appreciation  of  the  aebievenents  of  the  azaed 
forces  in  keeping  the  peace* 

The  aia  is  not  to  recoanend  a  policy  either  of  "flag 
waving**  or  *'saber  rattling**  for  dcaestic  display.  It  is  to 
encourage  a  coaparatively  high  level  of  critical  discussion 
and  thought  about  the  role  of  the  ailitary  in  a  deaocractic 
polity  acting  within  the  context  of  a  nuclear  age* 

our  third  finding  is  that  those  who  enlist  for  patriotic 
reasons  are  aore  attracted  than  others  to  fill  ccabat  and 
ailitary^oriented  roles  and  that  they  petforn  better  than 
pthors  do  in  those  roles.  The  8elf->selectios  of 
patriotically  aotivated  personnel  for  cosbat  coles  is  an 
iaportant  finding*  Because  patriotic  attitudes  are  not 
systeaaticaliy  associated  with  social  structural  positions# 
those  who  are  patriotically  aotivated  tend  as  a  group  to  be 
nore  socially  representative  than  those  who  are  not.  This 
■eans  that  recruits  who  cone  frow  wore  advantaged  social 
positions  and  serve  in  coebat  rclcs  are  very  likely  to  have 
enlisted  for  patriotic  reasons,  ha  a  practical  aattec#  it 
■eans  that  enlistaents  based  on  patriotic  lotivationa 
aitigate  the  trend  toward  over re presentation  of  youths  in 
conbat  and  ailitary  roles*  Finally#  the  role  pecforaaocc  of 
those  who  enlist  for  patriotic  reasons  is  higher  than  the 
perforaance  of  others.  seasurcs  of  role  pecforaencc  are 
probleaatic#  but  the  finding  is  sustained  whether  ac  use 
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subjective  seasures*  like  satisfaction  vith  tern  of  service 
or  plans  to  reenlist,  or  objective  neasures,  like  the  rate 
of  pronotion.  patriotic  attitudes  operate  to  inprovc  the 
iguality  and  conposition  of  the  enlisted  arned  force* 

The  inpoctance  of  patriotic  actives  for  enlisting  and  of 
their  continuing  inpact  during  enlisted  service  is 
docunented  by  the  study.  Continued  neglect  of  the  patriotic 
factor  and  of  other  nornative  factors  in  accounting  for  the 
conposition  and  guality  of  the  arned  forces  can  hardly  be 
justified.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  nany  questions  beyond 
those  raised  here  still  need  tc  be  addressed. 

attention  ought  to  be  given*  in  particular*  to  stud]  bon 
patriotic  notivations*  with  which  a  vast  najority  enter  the 
n Hit  ary,  can  be  built  upon  tc  provide  individual  and  group 
Botivation  and  cohesion  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties*  uncertainties*  and  contradictions  of  illitary 
service.  The  possibility  for  d is illusion nent  and  fox  the 
erosion  of  patriotic  attitudes  is  suggested  by  our  finding 
that  enlistees  not  yet  serving  are  aucb  note  likely  than 
those  already  serving  to  cepcrt  enlisting  for  patriotic 
reasons. 


Nonetheless*  the  persistence  and  inportance  of  patriotic 
notlves  is  clear.  They  have  pxcbably  eased  the  transition 
to  an  a  LI'’ volunteer  force*  Yet  their  cootinuing  positive 
contribution  to  the  quality  and  ccnposition  of  arned  forces 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Current  onpfaasis  on 


econonlc  incentives  and  the  and  neglect  of  nornative  notlves 


alters  the  social  definition  cf  what  it  neaos  to  secue  in 


the  niUtary*  For  patriotic  actives  to  be  effective,  the 


nilitaty  aust  be  regarded  by  civilians  and  soldiers  alike 
a  special  institution  througi:  vhich  one  can  perfoin 
national  seralce. 


AFPENCIX  A 


DESC81PTICN  CF  SURVEYS 


Data  for  this  recoct  arc  drann  frcai  two  sources;  The 
National  Lonqitadiual  survey  (KIS)  of  Youth — 19B0  and  the 
Arnol  Forces  Entrance  and  Exaninaton  Station  (AFFES)  survey 
of  1979.  The  purpose  of  this  aipcridix  is  tc  provide  a  trier 
description  ol  the  surveys.  Doth  desriptions  are  taken  frer. 
docunentation  supplied  with  the  survey  data. 


U2,  l2&ih 


The  NI.S  Youth  survoy  is  u  stratilied  trobabriiiy  saiiple 
of  youth  divided  into  two  pacts#  ncosilitacy  and  ttilitacy. 

The  first  part  consists  of  a  saaple  of  youths 
between  the  a^es  of  14  and  21  on  January  1#1979.  Ecabccs  of 
this  saitplp  voce  not  ncntecs  of  tic  ailitacy  at  tbf  tiic  cf 


the  initial  survey 

done 

in  1579, 

Inoy  were  ebesen 

for 

inclusion  according 

to 

selection 

criteria  designed 

to 

produce  larie  subsaupics  in  eacl;  of  the  folLcvintj  groups; 


Hispanic  ilnics  (nK946) 

Hispanic  Feaaies  (n=978) 

DIack  dales  (u»1#444) 

Black  Females  (n3l#479} 

Nonhispanic#  Noiiblack#  Fconjalcally 
Disadvantaged  dales  (n»744) 
Nonhispanic#  Honblack#  EconoaicaUy 
Disadvantaged  Fetalts  (ds899) 
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Nonhispanic,  Nonblack  flalbs  (n=2,441) 

Nonuispauic,  Nonblack  Fctales  (ii=2,475) 

All  cespondents  are  assigned  weights  In  such  a  way  as  tc 
produce  group  population  projections  when  used  in 
tabulat ions. 

The  second  part  consists  o£  a  sample  o£  youths  (n  =  1,2ti0) 
who  were  betweeii  the  ages  of  17  and  on  January  1,157S  and 
who  were  serving  in  the  oilitaiy.  These  respondents  were 
selected  from  a  roster  provided  by’  the  Department  ot 
Defense,  Voaen  wore  sampled  at  a  rate  appcoximately  six 
times  that  usv3d  tor  males.  This  resulted  in  a  suksamplc  ot 
823  male  military  personnel  and  a  sulsample  of  457  female 
personnel. 

by  1980,  the  total  number  ot  youths  in  the  populaticn  who 
had  SOSO  nilitary  expeieuco  exceeded  1,260.  Some  <iis2C9) 
included  in  the  uoiitbiliiary  i<irt  of  the  1979  survey  had 
already  served  in  the  military.  ethers  (n«212)  who  had  not 
served  before,  euiisted  between  Me  dates  of  the  1979  anu 
1980  interviews.  In  all,  the  total  number  in  the  sample 
with  some  military  experience  equals  1,701.  The  suoiary 
table  below  indicates  their  military  status  as  of  1980. 

Out  of  tno  service  by  1979  (na209) 

Serving  in  1979,  out  by  19f0  (n=109) 

Serving  in  19  79  and  1980  (i  =  1,171) 

Knlistod  1980  and  serving  (ii»12H) 

£:nlisted  1980,  not  yet  serving  (0^84) 

As  in  the  first  part,  all  rospendents  were  assivjncd  weight;; 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  group  population  project ionv 
when  used  in  tabulations. 

One  final  note  is  rcguiced.  Although  a  number  of  (;«opU 
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ttho  have  served,  but  dco  no  Icrijct  serving,  are  included  in 
this  second  part  of  the  youth  saafle,  critical  data  about 
their  reasons  tor  enlisting  and  their  reasons  fo  getting  out 
either  were  not  gathered  or  were  cot  godel.  cousegucntly , 
we  were  not  able  to  iuciude  a  section  which  comfared  the 
experience  of  those  currently  serving  with  those  not 
serving,  (Similarly,  the  uumLer  serving  in  the  Guard  ct  in 
the  Beservos  was  too  small  tc  permit  detailed  analysis 
here.)  tJnless  otherwise  noted,  cur  use  of  this  survey  is 
confined  to  tnose  currently  serving  in  1979  and  1900, 


AffEES  Survov--1979 

The  AFEES  Survey  is  formally  titled  the  1979  OoO  Survey 
of  Personnel  Entering  rtilitary  Service:  Wave  2. 

The  i^79  Su£vh1  &£  iiiiLSSilMl  mslAiia 

Service  was  adttinistered  to  enlistees  at  the  Armed  {‘crccs 
Entrance  Examination  Stations  (AFlfS)  immcdlatoly  alter  they 
were  sworn  in.  The  {  urpose  of  the  survey  was  to  previdt-  tht 
Office  of  the  ;}ecrutary  of  Uefensu  (CSD)  and  the  military 
Services  with  data  that  can  Ic  used  in  policy  formulation 
and  research,  especially  in  the  areas  of  accessicn  and 
first-term  attrition  of  Active  lores  enlisted  personnel.  It 
is  the  only  survey  administered  to  personnel  in  all  tour 
services  at  an  identical  point  in  their  military  career, 
i.e.  immediately  on  enlistment. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  he  administered  in  two 
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quest! on nairo  variants,  one  focused  trioarily  on  the 
enlistacnt  process,  the  otbei  on  identifyinej  possitle 
predictors  of  attrition.  Both  variants  contain  a  ccmiscn  set 
of  iteas  designed  to  collect  Lackgrouod  information  about 
the  individual.  In  addition,  to  study  possible  differences 
between  individuals  who  enlist  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  the  survey  was  administered  in  two  phases,  6  calendar 
months  apart.  The  first  phase  c£  the  survey,  wave  2  (Forms 
3  and  4)  ,  was  administered  in  Septeaber*>Octcbor  1979,  Cata 
collection  took  place  at  all  67  AFEES  stations, 

j 

saaBig  BggiaA 

Most  of  the  information  collected  in  the  1799  AEF^FS 
survey  relates  to  the  enlistment  decision  pxccoss  and  to  tne 
characteristics  and  experiences  of  the  individual  ptict  to 
enlistment.  To  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  enlistees* 
recall  of  information,  the  yuesticnnaircs  were  administered 
as  close  to  tno  oalistment  decision  pcint  as  possible  and 
before  they  had  military  experience.  These  considecatiens, 
combined  with  a  legal  requirement  prohibiting  survey  of 
individuals  until  after  they  have  been  sworn  into  the  Armed 
Eoccos,  led  to  a  design  that  limited  respondents  tc  men  and 
women  without  any  prior  military  service  who  were  Active 
Force  accessions  and  who  would  be  interviewed  as  socu  as 
possible  after  the  enlistment  decision  point.  In  practical 
terns,  this  meant  intervieiny  individuals  who  were  geiny 
into  the  Delayed  Entry  Proycam  (DEP)  or  who  were  icing 
processed  and  sent  directly  to  tralninq. 

To  simplify  administration  and  provide  sufficient  cases 
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Service,  region. 


foe  analyses  of  various  sutgreups,  e.g., 
recruiting  district  axid  educaticna  1  group,  tlie  dosign  called 
for  interviewing  100  percent  of  the  survey-eligit le 

respondents  during  two  designated  20-day  periods.  We 
estiaated  that  18,000  to  25,00C  sutvey-eligifcle  individuals 
would  bo  processed  during  each  of  the  20-day  periods.  £iiiC6 
we  planned  to  adninister  two  sonowhat  different 

questionnaires  simultaneously,  the  expected  samples  for  each 
questionnaire  wore  siaply  50  percent  of  the  survey-el igihles 
at  each  AFBES  during  the  20  days.  The  Save  2  survey  was 
actually  conducted  in  the  poried  hetwoen  4  3eptcalcr  and  6 
Kovenber  197g,  depending  on  the  AFEBS  station,  and  a  total 
of  15,219  quostionnaires  were  returned. 

The  instructions  for  saaple  selection  wwr« 

straightforward.  Band  aonitoced  the  survey  adainistration 
through  periodic  telephone  calls  to  tho  AFEIS.  Pccliainazy 
indications  suggest,  uovcrtheless >  that  soae  AFEES  did  not 
always  follow  the  instructions  for  collecting  data  and 
identifying  respondents. 

To  verify  the  sasplo  conpusiticn,  the  saaplinq  criteria 
were  applied  to  the  U.3.  Aewy  Bccruitlng  Cooaand  (tiSAl'EC} 
accession  records  for  all  individuals  processed  between 
Septeaber  and  UovenUr.  A  post  hoc  saaple  was  then  seltcted 
using  the  actual  survey  alsinistration  dates  for  each  AITES. 
This  sample  of  27,831  individuals  should  ioclud#  the 
accession  record  of  each  individual  who  coa^loted  a 
quoatiounairo  as  well  as  of  each  who  was  survey-eligible  Let 
did  not  return  a  questionnaire. 

Using  inforaation  in  tho  questiennaires,  we  tried  to  lirk 
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the  1S«680  i|ue3tiouuaires  wltli  the  USAB’^C  records.  The 
linkage  identified  307  questionnaires  that  were  conpletei  ):y 
ineligible  individuals,  and  these  were  renoved  fcon  tb<: 
files.  The  res|Joasc  rate  was  56  percent.  If  out  current 
analysis  reveals  no  substantial  differences  between  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  returned  surveys  and  those  who 
did  not,  the  data  can  be  used  without  weights  or  additional 
adjustaents.  If  a  bias  is  found,  corrective  aeasuros  will 
have  to  be  taken. 

gsalaais  Qi  ikt 

The  1*^79  Af££$  Survey  is  cot(cs«d  of  four  guesticnoaiccs: 
Forns  1  and  2  adniiiistorcd  in  have  1  (spring),  and  Forns  3 
and  4,  adMinistered  in  dave  2  (fall).  The  guostienrairt 
developiiont  process  for  the  survey  was  guided  by  iwo  tajor 
considerations:  (1)  ruievaiice  cf  the  itobs  to  Uportaat 

policy  issues  roiating  to  accesricb  and  £ir$t’<^terii»  attrition 
and  (2)  accoaaodation  of  the  research  needs  of  as  large  a 
group  of  potential  users  as  possible. 

It  becane  apparent  in  designing  Wave  1  pretest 
guest  ionnaires  that  even  a  tlninuti  set  of  analytic 
reguicoaents  could  not  bo  net  in  cae  guostoiinaire*  Such  a 
guest ionna ire  would  have  reguirrd  well  dv«r  an  hour  of  each 
res(>ondcnt*s  tine.  to  decrease  respondent  burden,  two 
guest ionnai res  were  designed,  with  aany  of  the  it«»s 
ineluded  in  both.  In  addition  to  the  coeaon  set,  itcas 
designed  to  collect  detailed  intoraation  about  tho 
enllstaent  process  were  clusteied  in  Fota  1.  a  grouf  of 
itoas  identified  as  possible  predictors  of  attriticu  , 
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together  vith  itens  asked  specifically  of  feiaale  erlistetc, 
were  clustered  in  Fora  2.  Ifce  Have  2  'juestionnaices 
continued  this  hcoad  substantive  distinction  between  ttc  two 
foras;  Forn  3,  like  Fora  1«  esibasited  enlistocnl;  Foc!ii  4, 
like  Fora  2,  eaphasizod  attrition  and  issues  related  tc 
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AIiliNDIX  E 


TECnNIQOES  Of  ASAIYSIS 


The  methods  used  in  this  lefort  are,  on  balance,  not 
complicated.  Except  for  the  cluster  analysis  of  Chapter  II, 
they  do  not  bear  extended  treatnent.  A  brief  desccipticu  ci 
the  clustering  tecutdgue  we  used  is  provided  below-, 

We  used  an  algorithm  called  “fastclus”  which  is  part  of 
the  SAS  sta-.  istical  package.  It  is  based  on  the  Euclidean 
distance  computed  frem  one  or  more  quantitative  variables 
for  each  respondent.  The  aim  is  to  minimivie  the  suit  ,cf 
squared  distances  from  the  cluster  means  .within  each 
cluster.  As  a  result,  the  distance  between  cluster  meetC'ES 
is  loss  than  the  distance's  sop.  - ating  noafcocs  of  diffiiroot. 
clusters.  We  used  the  technique,  thcreforo,  as  the 
appropriate  one  to  separate  lespondents  ha vi different 
patterns  of  response  to  the  question,  "for  what  roasens  did 
you  enUst  x”*. 

The  cluster  outcomes  not  lend  themselvess  easily  to 
statistical  evaluation.  Bocau.se  the  proceduci?  separati^js  like 
from  unlike  reiiondents,  even  ctservatlonn  drawn  feem  a 
raridom  sample  are  likely  to  bo  clustccd  in  ways  that  produce 
statistically  siyuif  icai.t  Bjoats  on  a  variable  b^twixcc 
clusters.  What  is  the  apptor- tiate  inference  to  the 
population?  population?  Analysis  of  variance,  in  cthot 
words,  is  inappropriate, The  validity  of  any  cluatecinq 
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APPENDIX  C 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  TERM  •♦NCAECC  NCMIC  INCENTIVE'* 

We  undertook  this  research  to  compare  the  relative 
importance  of  econcniic  and  noneconomic  incentives  for 
enlistment  into  the  armed  forces.  We  knew  at  the  outset 
that  consideration  of  patriotic  motives  would  be  an 
important  part  of  our  endeavor.  As  the  title  of  cur  report 
su^^ests,  patriotism  has  become  a  central  theme  for  this 
work.  In  contrast,  the  phrase  "ncneconomic  incentive?”  is 
nowhere  mentioned  outside  this  preface.  The  shift  in 
emphasis  does  not  indicate  any  failure  to  do  what  we  set 
out  to  do.  It  indierates  instead  the  result  of  our  research. 

As  work  peov^resaed,  the  ncticn  of  ‘»nor.e<;pncnic 
locentivoa”  proved  troubieaome  to  ua  on  two  counts.  First, 
theoretically,  the  concept,  ”incentive,”  seooed  to  us 
iosvlta&ly  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  external  reward  which 
one  receivoi  on  im'torsitnj  some  particular  act,  as  such,  it 
tietV  us  to  a  process  of  e^schangc  essentially  economic  in  its 
Structure,  Zt  tied  us,'  la  other  words,  to  thiokiny  about 
supposedly  lioocconoaic  faetprs  la  the  same  way  we  think 
about  economic  factors*  soccad,  empirically,  the  tect 
“nonet  i  on ic”  was  not  useful,  it  is  a  negative  ierm*  It 
;lumps  together  all  aotivatipes  which  are  sot  “cconcaiic” 
without  any  sort  of  differentiation,  we  found  such  a 
category  to  be  too  crude  and  sc  we  adopted  other  terms  that 
bettor  suited  our  purpose. 
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